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ATLANTIC SOLIDARITY 


WEEK ago the prophets of woe, for reasons best known to them- 
A selves, were busy finding weaknesses and contradictions in the 
American attitude to the Atlantic Pact, undue haste and confusion in 
the Norwegian Government’s attempt to clarify its own position in 
that Pact, and lack of clarity in the policy of the British Government. 
They have received little enough support for their theories from the 
events of the past week. It has, in fact; become clearer that the 
basis of understanding between the parties, which in any case must 
come before the exact terms of the Pact itself, is firm and growing 
firmer. At the American end Mr. Acheson, in the course of a dis- 
cussion with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the present 
draft of the Pact, has satisfied himself and the jublic that such 
difficulties as have arisen in the Senate are not insuperable. The 
unfortunate effect of Senator Connally’s pronouncement of 
February 14th on the restricted nature of the American advance com- 
mitment has been considerably mitigated. The solid core of that 
pronouncement is the provision of the United States Constitution 
that the power to declare war rests with Congress and that treaties 
must be ratified by a two-thirds majority of the Senate. That core 
was always there and it remains there. The ill-considered way in 
which Senator Connally drew attention to it has been sufficiently 
censured by all sections of the American Press in the past week to 
require no further emphasis here. For the rest, the original Truman 
Doctrine of March, 1947, repeated in the President’s inaugural 
address and underlined by him and also by the Secretary of State 
this week, states the American determination to resist armed attack 
on peaceful countries from any quarter. It will undoubtedly be 
included in one form or another in the Pact. 

At the European end the particular case of Norway coatinues to 
develop quite systematically and without any sign of hesitation. The 
support of the Norwegian Government for an immediate move to 
join the Pact, having been guaranteed last Saturday at the annual con- 
ference of the dominant Norwegian Labour Party, is certain. Norway 
moves with the assurance which comes from knowledge ot the exact 
American attitude to her adhesion to the Pact, and without the 
hampering uncertainty produced by the hope (now removed alto- 
gether) that a closed Scandinavian alliance would be supported with 
American arms. The Swedish Government had never given any 
ground for a belief that their offer to take part in a Scandinavian 
defence pact would stand if that pact had to be integrated in a wider 
Western alliance. The Norwegians know where they stand, and they 
have shown no sign of being deterred either by the radical change 
in foreign policy which they have now undertaken, or by the 


undoubted dangers of their position. The building of the Atlantic 
community cannot be accomplished without risks, and they know it 
very well. Their resolution to accept those risks places an even 
greater moral obligation on the United States, Great Britain and the 
other probable signatories of the Atlantic Pact. But there was fever 
any real doubt about that obligation at any time. That is the real 
foundation of Atlantic solidarity. Beside it the actual wording of the 
Pact, now under formal discussion by the representatives of the 
countries concerned in Washington, is a secondary, though still 
important, consideration. 


The Franc Revives 


French recovery has too frequently been measured in terms of 
finance rather than economics ; the declining franc has obscured the 
solid achievements of French reconstruction, which in many ways 
are no less remarkable than those of Britain. All the same, last 
week’s marked revival of the franc in relation to gold and other 
currencies is one of the healthiest signs of stability that have come 
out of France for a long time. At the beginning of this week the 
unofficial price of the dollar in Paris dropped from 435 francs to 
395 francs, while only a month ago it stood at over 500 francs. The 
fall in the price of gold has been even more spectacular ; English 
sovereigns heve declined from 6,000 francs to 5,200 francs, and 
French, Swiss end American gold coins are at an equal discount. 
Ingot gold has been comparatively little affected, and the obvious 
inference is that many hoarders (and hoarders in France would be 
dignified by the name of savers here) are unloading some of the 
contents of their stockings and mattresses. It is not necessary to 
decide why this precise moment has been chosen to unload, although 
the desire to subscribe to the new loan may have something to do 
with it, but the important fact is that the psychological break has 
occurred and some of the long-clogged streams of internal exchange 
are beginning to flow again. The main responsibility for the clog- 
ging in the past has lain with the peasants, who have been as unwill- 
ing to buy from the towns as they have been to sell to them. If, as 
seems probable, the peasants for some reason or another have decided 
that the moment is one for buying, then they will have to sell their 
produce as well as their gold in order to do so. Any movement of 
this kind is bound to be cumulative in its effects, and the immediate 
beneficiaries will be the townspeople of France. But a close second 
and third will come the Government of M. Queuille and the Westera 
neighbours of France. 
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A German Constitution 


The Constitutional Assembly at Bonn has moved with no con- 
spicuous speed, but the first visible fruit of its labours, a draft of 
a basic law, published in The Times on Tuesday, is a document of 
considerable importance. It emanates from the Assembly in com- 
mittee, and has still to be adopted in full session. What is more 
relevant, it has also to be approved by the Military Governors, and 
there are signs that they intend to scrutinise it very closely. None 
the less, the document does no doubt depict broadly the constitution 
under which Western Germany, and possibly one day all Germany, 
will live. It provides for a federal, democratic republic, with a 
President, Chancellor, Cabinet and two Chambers, the upper, or 
Bundesrat, consisting of Ministers of the different Lander, while 
the lower, or Volksrat, will consist of 400 deputies, part elected 
personally and part taken from party lists in proportion to the total 
votes cast. The division of powers between Central Government 
and Lander follows normal lines, the former being responsible for 
foreign affairs, customs, treaties and communications. The constitu- 
tion declares specifically that the federation may join in a system 
of collective security and consent to such limitation of its powers 
as may be required for co-operative action for peace. A reasonable 
balance seems to have been struck between the advocates of federa- 
tion and centralism, and as some difference exists between the 
Occupying Powers on this question, a good deal of discussion may 
be needed yet before any constitution is finally adopted. The first 
necessity is the adoption and publication of the long-delayed 
Occupation Statute by the Occupying Powers themselves. 


The Economic Horizon 

The Survey of Major Economic Changes in 1948 produced by the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations gives chapter 
and verse for the general impression that 1948 was a year of genuine 
recovery. The U.N. Secretariat views the whole horizon of the world 
economy. it finds a number of things to be thankful for. The 
immediat: crisis of food production is past. The 1948 harvests were 
on the whole good, and in the period of relief from anxiety which 
they have given it may be possible to raise standards of agricultural 
production. In industry likewise there are signs that the period of 
hand-to-mouth working with inadequate supplies of raw materials will 
not go on for much longer. Coal shortage is no longer a barrier to all 
progress, steel supplies are steadily improving, and although there is 
still plenty of anxiety about timber, the time has come when indus- 
trial production in many countries has ceased to go up as if there 
were no upper limit. Inflationary pressure is:tending to decline 
everywhere, and even dollar shortage is beginning to be less acute as 
exports from the countries of Europe and Asia whose economies were 
dislocated by war move steadily upwards. In short, the tale of cosmic 
blessings, counted one by one, is, as usual, surprising. But the 
struggle so far, if very hard, has been simple. It has been a matter 
of producing more—a reproduction of the British recovery effort 
on a world scale. From now on an equal amount of brawn and 
considerably more brains will be required. A loosening of the bonds 
of international trade is essential if the dollar shortage is to be wiped 
out, and if economic contacts are to be given their full chance to 
perforate the Iron Curtain. It is to the credit of that much-criticised 
body, the United Nations Secretariat, that it has pointed out the 
clouds, as well as the clear patches, on the economic horizon. 


The New Kulturkampf 


Those who felt that the Hungarian Government had reached the 


depths of crude brutality in its indictment of Cardinal Mindszenty, 


its publication of “ spontaneous ” telegrams from factory committees 


and other workers’ organisations, its extraction of the required 
“confession,” and the savage sentence of life imprisonment finally 
passed, were being too sanguine. They had reckoned without the 


: 


Bulgarian Government, which is showing in its proceedings against 


fifteen Protestant pastors that there are further depths to be plumbed. 


Ihe so-called confessions of the heads of the Bulgarian Congrega- 


tional, Methodist and Baptist Churches have been published in ful] in 
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the Bulgarian press before the trial has even begun. From these 
documents it is possible to gather that in Bulgaria direct contact with 
foreigners from the West and the disclosure of information on crops 
and imports are crimes. There can be little hope for any Christian so 
long as his beliefs can be assailed by means of a list of trumped up 
civil charges of this kind. But it can at least be recognised and reiter. 
ated that what is being attacked in Eastern Europe is Christianity 
itself. ‘The attack has now spread to the Soviet zone of Germany 
where priests of both the Evangelical and Catholic Churches have 
been accused of lukewarmness towards “ democratic reforms.” Quite 
clearly there are more and wider attacks to come. On Sunday the Pope 
showed how difficult it has become to draw, in Communist countries, 
the essential distinction between the things which are Caesar’s and 
the things which are God’s. He emphasised that the distinction stil} 
remains. He recognised that it will always be the duty of the Church 
to do the best for Christians everywhere even while theic leaders are 
being struck down. Bat the end of the process which has now 
begun is very dark, for Communism clearly claims the souls of men 
as well as their bodies, and has now embarked om a new drive to 
enforce its claims. 


Smaller and Better Services 


Ihe Estimates which have now appeared for each of the Services 
confirm, as they were bound to do, the impression given by last 
week’s Statement on Defence, that the general tendency in the 
size of the forces is downwards and the general tendency in 
their effectiveness is upwards. But the movement in the size 
of the forces is by no means uniform. In the Navy, as usual, 
changes are relatively small and unspectacular. A_ reduction in 
numbers from 167,300 to 153,000 is accompanied by an increase 
in pay and allowances of £3,487,000. It is worth while noticing 
that at the same time dockyard wages are due to go up by 
£3,000,000—an indication that the civilians employed by the Navy 
are not being left behind in the movement towards higher pay. A 
similar development is noticeable in the Army Estimates. The drop 
in the number of officers and men in the coming year is to be so 
heavy—from 850,000 in 1948-49 to §50,000 in 1949-50—that there is 
actually a small reduction in the total estimate for pay, bui in the 
case of civilians employed there is to be an increase of £7,338,000. 
This new relationship is not necessarily a bad thing. ‘The post-war 
tendency to maintain large numbers of technical specialists in the 
forces at the expense of fighting efficiency had to be reversed sooner 
or later. The emphasis is now on striking power. Half the supple- 
mentary Estimate of £15,500,000 for the Navy for the current year is 
required to improve the state of readiness of the Fleet. The 
memorandum accompanying the Army Estimates makes it clear that 
less and less use can now be made of existing stocks of weapons and 
material, and more and more expenditure will have to be made on 
newer and better types. In the R.A.F. the efficiency which has been 
demonstrated in the Berlin air lift is to be maintained and increased 
with better aircraft. These things represent a true economy— 
the more effective use of limited resources. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary to expand the forces, then it is more likely than it was a year 
ago that the central core will be hard and reliable. 


The Sugar Situation 

The psychological effect of the abolition of sweet rationing is bound 
to be considerable. The abolition was a thoroughly good thing, and 
the clear msk of a run on the shops when it comes into effect on 
April 24th was well worth taking. In any case, the history of sugar 
control is such that the public has a reasonable assurance that the 
manufacturers of sweets will be able to meet their commitments even 
if the first demand is heavy, for it is a history of extremely cautious 
management. ‘The department of the Ministry of Food which deals 
with sugar has never in the past made promises which :t could not 
keep. In fact, if there is a criticism of it, it is that conservatism has 
usually been carried to extremes. That criticism is not entirely absent 
in the present case. It is estimated that the decision to de-ration all 
sweets, and not merely the cheaper kinds, will increase sugar con- 
sumption by 7,000 tons a year. That is not very much, The bonus 
issue of 7 pounds per person for jam making, also announced this 
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month, could swallow 175,000 tons. It becomes a little difficult to see 
what all the fuss has been about in the case of sweet-rationing. It 
js, of course, true that sweets contain many other ingredients besides 
sugar, and that their manufacture absorbs a great deal of labour. 
But the public has been under the impression that shortage of sugar 
was the main reason for rationing. It may be that there is some 
simple explanation of all this. If so, it ought to be given at once. 
If caution in maintaining sugar stocks, and nothing more, has been 
the explanation, then caution has led to a great waste of time and 
labour. The de-rationing of sweets has released 1,500 people for 
more important work, The total de-rationing of sugar would possibly 
release an even larger number. The possibility that the rationing of 
sugar will be abolished later this year has been rumoured. Perhaps 
it should be abolished at once. 


Railway Critics 
On Tuesday, Members of Parliament had one of their rare oppor- 
tunities to discuss the working of a nationalised industry—in this case 
railways. The criticisms advanced in the course of the debate ranged 
from unpunctuality to discourtesy and leaking roofs, but the burden 
of them all was that the railways are not providing value for money. 
These criticisms were described by the Minister as “unfair and 
inconsiderate,” which sounded ominously like the beginning of a 
new myth that all railway workers are conscientious civil servants 
who ought not to be bothered by captious complaints from parasitic 
passengers. But passengers, as is perfectly plain to everybody, have 
good reason fcr complaint. British Railways are enormously expen- 
sive, not Only in their passenger and freight charges, but, there is 
every rcason to suppose, in the deficit which they will shortly present 
for payment to the taxpayer. It is legitimate to argue that the rail- 
ways, whether nationalised or not, would have been faced with rising 
charges and increased expenditure ; it may be unavoidable that they 
hould lose custom to road transport. The railways’ particular 
difficulties have been obvious for many years, but nationalisation was 
iimed to be one way of dealing with them. So far there is no sign 
here is, for example, any long-term plan for dealing with road 





competition, although some Members showed an ypneasy and not 
unjustified suspicion that an attempt might be made to save the rail- 
ways by increasing road charges. It would be no bad thing if British 


Railways swallowed their pride and took a look at the way in which 
the American railway companies, faced with much the same problems 
4s in this country, have set about their pursuit of solvency. They 
would then be reminded of the simple truth that more people will 
use the railways only if fares, charges and general conditions make it 
worth their while to do so. 


Maintenance and Adoption 


Tie two Private Members’ Bills on domestic subjects which had 
heir second reading at the end of last week were discussed in an 
atmosphere of constructive cordiality. On the Married Women 
Maintenance) Bill, there was little to say except that no financial 
ruling will cover all incomes and that it is often difficult to collect 
the money from husbands who have deserted their wives. Some 
change in maximum payments is obviously needed, since the old 

vy maximum of £2 for a wife was fixed in 1895, and that of 
10s. for each child in 1920. The now suggested maxima of £5 and 
20s. are more in keeping with the present cost of living. A longer 
debate took place on Mr. Nield’s Adoption Bill, designed to amend 


the Act of 1926, which made adoption legal. Adoption procedure 
has worked well, as the more than 20,000 adoptions now taking 
place annually witness, but experience was bound to reveal defects 
thar need remedy. Mr. Nield would make a three months’ proba- 
tionary period compulsory; that, and not the six months later 
suzzested, should be enough for both sides to make up their minds. 
Che complicated matter of inheritance should certainly to cleared up ; 
, 


Mc. Nield suggested it should be done in Committee. The age clause 


idopting parents, if not relatives, to be 25 years old and 21 years 
older than the child) is probably wise, though there is always the 
court to decide on applicants’ suitability. Altogether a timely and 


valuable little measure 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


PEEDING-UP is a process which is not always received in 
factories with great enthusiasm. But its application to Question 
Time this week in the House of Commons has been generally wel- 
comed. Question “hour” is a misnomer, From the hour there is 
subtracted the time required for Prayers, for the passing “on the 
nod ” of private Bills, and the receiving with traditional ceremony of 
messages from the King. Consequently, the time available is short, 
and if a large number of “supplementary” questions are asked, 
only a small number of questions on the order paper receive an oral 
answer. On Monday, Mr. Speaker took the matter so forcefully in 
hand that Question No. 108 was reached. Mr. Speaker asked 
Members to ask themselves, “Is my supplementary really neces- 
sary?” The streamlining of business on Monday was such that 
the House rose at the very early hour of 6.53. 
* * * * 

The Government business on Tuesday was over by seven o’clocl 
the time for which a private Bill promoted by the British Transport 
ay ape had been put down for debate. Most “ private” Bills, 

, Bills promoted by private interests and which alter the law as 
it ie to them but not the general law, get their second reading 
unopposed, and then go to a Select Committee, before which the 
respective interests of individuals are represented by Members of 
the Parliamentary Bar. But if Members object sufficiently frequently 
to an unopposed second reading, these private Bills are debated on 
the floor of the House. A number of Members, headed by Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, felt that as this Bill was the first “ private” Bill to be 
promoted by a nationalised industry, opportunity should be taken to 
debate it ; the second reading took place on Tuesday evening. Me. 
Lennox-Boyd and his friends were the more anxious to do so as 
opportunities to debate the working of the nationalised industries 
are rare, and Mr. Barnes, the Minister of Transport, has gone to 
great lengths to prevent Parliamentary discussion of the immensely 
important work of the Transport Commission. As one Member 
explained to the legal representatives of the Commission, “it is not 
so much the Bill as the Commission to which we object.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Speaker gave a ruling of permanent importance before the 
debate began when he ruled that on the Bill the general operation of 
the railways could be discussed. And this ruling brought up to date 

the ancient principle that those who come to Parliament for addi- 
tional powers can be called upon to account for the use they have 
made of the power they already have. Members on both sides of 
the House took quick advantage of the unexpected opportunity to 
discuss British Railways. Mr. Ernest Davies, the Labour Member 
for Enfield, who is very well informed on transport questions, made 
an interesting and thoughtful contribution, and Colonel Erroll, the 
Conservative Member for Altrincham and Sale, was forthright ia 
criticism, saying that the present motto of the Railways was “ Nobody 
cares.” Mr, Peter Thorneycroft wound up with a very effective 
speech, adorned with his habitual distinction of language, and 
Mr. Barnes was obviously both unhappy and ill-prepared when he 
replied. He had clearly not expected a debate in which so much 
criticism was directed at the railways, and he knows better than 
unofficial Members how precarious the railways’ financial position is 
* * * * 

A salty atmosphere swept through the small Chamber of the House 
of Lords on Wednesday when the Navy was debated on a motion of 
Lord Teynham’s. He is himself a naval officer of distinction, but 
must have been overawed by the high concentration of Admirals of 
the Fleet on the benches round him. The debate was graced by the 
maiden speech of that great sailor Lord Cunningham of Hyndhope, 
and Lord Cork and Orrery made a remarkable contribution. The 
reference books give his age as 75, but his speech and appearance 
would have made the onlooker place him at half that figure, and his 
shrewd analysis of the reasons why young men did not join the forces 
showed his complete grasp of the mind of modern youth. The debate, 
as so often in the Upper House, was contributed to only by members 
with a compelling claim to be heard on the subject, and the Govera- 
ment would be well advised to pay close attention to what wa3 so 
wisely, and often so well, said I. A. B- 
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LABOUR AND TORY 


HATEVER the truth—and there would appear to be very 
litth—in the rumour that in certain eventualities the 
Government might consider an appeal to the country this summer, 
the fact remains that we are well into the last full session of the 
present Parliament, and that from now on signs of consciousness 
of the imminence of the election will increase in all quarters. One 
thing that both parties need—for, valiantly as the Liberals are 
fighting for survival, it is really with only two parties that we have 
to do—is a programme. The Conservatives need it more than 
Labour, for whatever Labour has to say about the future its 
strongest electoral card is its record. That does not mean that 
its record is necessarily¢ meritorious, or that the country is not 
in some ways the worse for it. But to the twelve million people who 
voted Labour in 1945 on the strength of what Labour promised 
it can quite fairly be demonstrated that nearly all that Labour 
promised has been performed. If the twelve million wanted national- 
isation, they have had it. If they wanted a universal health 
service they have had it. If they wanted higher old-age pensions 
end a comprehensive social security scheme they have had them. 
It may be added that whether they wanted conscription in peace- 
time or not they have had that, but since it is certain that they 
would have had to have it under any Government the fact can 
do Labour little detriment. Even more, indeed, can be claimed 
in the way of promise and performance than that. The Prime 
Minister’s book, The Labour Party in Perspective, written as long 
ago as 1937 and just republished, outlines for Labour a pro- 
gramme which, as Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee has seen carried 
out almost to the letter since the day when the party was given 
@ mandate by the electors in 1945. It may have been a good 
programme or a bad programme, but at least election, and pre- 
election, promises have been fulfilled. 

That, of course, is not all gain. The Labour Government has 
slienated sympathies as well as retained them. The middle- 
classes, for whom the present Government is so markedly less 
solicitous than for the workers, and who bear on their bowed 
shoulders an almost intolerable weight of taxation direct and 
indirect, will be found to have transferred a large measure of 
support to a party which in this matter has at least no record 
to live down, and to which they can look hopefully for better 
treatment. And when it comes to formulating a programme for 
the future—a task on which the party leaders are understood to 
be at present engaged—Labour is facing as difficult a problem 
as the Conservatives. It is not made easier by a divergence of 
opinions. While the prudent emphasise the wisdom of consoli- 
dating the substantial gains of the past three to four years 
the impetuous are insatiate for more and more nationalisation— 
chemicals, the milling industry, building, anything down to fish 
end chips. That will be settled as it may be, but it will need 
considerable dexterity to retain the enthusiasm of both the right 
wing and the left wing of the party. Such are some of the 
advantages and disadvantages with which Labour will face the 
election when it comes. What appeal, it is for various reasons 
more pertinent to ask, are the Conservatives preparing to make ? 
Some answer to that question is provided by the interesting party- 
broadcast delivered by Mr. R. A. Butler last Saturday. While 
jt in no way constitutes an official programme, it does give as 
clear an indication as the time-limit imposed permitted of the 
general lines on which the Conservatives mean to fight the election. 
It reveals both the strength and the weakness of the Conservative 
case. The weakness, which is inevitable, is that in so many fields 
the present Government has done what any Government in the 
circumstances would have had to do, and the Conservatives can 
propose nothing fundamentally different. That is not at all their 


fault, but it is to some extent their misfortune. They may criticise 
the extravagance of the Health Service, but they would not sub- 
stantially alter it. The same is true of the other social services, 
Foreign affairs are still largely, though by no means wholly, kept 
on a non-party basis ; the difference between Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Eden is not wide. And though the Conservatives may well hold, 
as they should, that food subsidies have increased, are increasing 
and ought to be diminished, they can hardly make election capital 
out of that. Nor could a Conservative Chancellor, though he 
might do something to lighten taxation, diverge materially from 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s economic policy. 

Much of that was frankly admitted by Mr. Butler, who branded 
as fantastic lies the suggestions that the Tories would cut the social 
services or health benefits. They cannot be cut. It is doubtful 
whether expenditure on them can be substantially reduced, 
alarming though it is. And when Mr. Butler affirms “we will 
fight Government extravagance and use the savings for taxation 
relief for everybody ” it is not very clear how extensive the savings 
can be. That there is room for economy is undeniable, but it is 
more in small matters than in great matters. In the forefront of 
everything Mr. Butler puts national security. That, unless the 
international situation improves—a development over which this 
country has little control—will mean higher, not lower, Service 
estimates. Even in the matter of nationalisation the Conservatives 
can have nothing dramatic to promise. They can, and of course 
will, stop any further progress along this road and remove the 
threats now hanging over particular industries. They will, if 
they win the election, still have time to avert the madness of 
reducing the steel industry from efficiency to confusion. They 
propose, very rightly, to decentralise the administration of the 
nationalised industries as it ought to have been decentralised from 
the first. Civil aviation can be de-nationalised without much 
difficulty, and ‘some part of road-transport can be restored to 
private enterprise. But there is abundant ground for Mr. Butler's 
warning that it will be impossible to “turn everything right side 
up again at once.” In some cases it will not be possible at all. 
The Conservatives, if they come in, will have to take over Labour's 
handiwork and make the best of it. In one sphere their line of 
action is clear. The position of trade unions must be restored 
broadly to what the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 made it. The 
repeal of that measure by the Labour Government, substituting 
as it did among other things contracting-out for contracting-in 
in respect of the political levy, marked a long step towards the 
unjustifiable “ closed shop ” and dealt an indefensible blow at the 
freedom of the individual worker. But if justice demands that of 
a Tory Government it is not going to help much electorally. 

The Conservative appeal, and it can be a most effective appeal, 
is for freeing private enterprise in every way possible, and as 
rapidly as practicable, to play that réle in building up national 
prosperity that, in spite of all Socialist contentions to the contrary, 
it has played so successfully in the past. There can, of course, 
be no reversion to Victorian methods. The State, whatever the 
colour of the Government, must take a far larger part today both 
in active co-operation with labour and capital and in holding the 
scales even between them. Planning, equally, there must be. 
But there is all the difference between a party which can achieve 
its ends only by restrictive legislation and a party pledged to reduce 
restrictive legislation to the minimum and leave the individual, be 
he worker, employer, merchant or retailer or mere ordinary 
citizen, the fullest freedom compatible with the national welfare 
to go whatever way he will. There is a point at which men get 
tired of being planned for and planned at, and claim the right to 
make their own mistakes, not merely suffer from those committed 
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at their expense by an inflated and often arbitrary bureaucracy. 
The Civil Service deserves little criticism, but it is charged with far 
too much power today over the lives and activities of individual 
citizens. We cannot exist indefinitely smothered under forms in 
triplicate. The danger that under Socialism the individual will 
be only a cog in a machine has been made abundantly clear in the 
last three years. Here is the Conservatives’ opportunity. If they 
can preach liberation and show how to make their words good, 
making it clear to the small man that he has a place in the scheme 
of things, and need be crushed out neither by nationalisation nor 
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by co-operative societies nor by great private combines, then 
appeal will bring them votes and seats. But the swing of 
party must be rather to the left than to the right. Conservatives, 
in short, must go far towards making themselves Liberals. The 
reaction but freedom, and a cast-iron 
countered by the perpetuation of class- 
direction that Conservatism is mevin 
party still contains reactionaries 


the 
tile 


answer to Socialism is not 
egalitarianism can never be 
distinctions, It is in that 
and must move, and so far as the 
it must shed them ruthlessly. Only so can it hope to achieve the 


essential aim of peace abroad and harmony and prosperity at home. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Lord Baldwin affair is singularly unfortunate, largely through 
T Lord Baldwin’s own fault. When the Colonial Secretary said in 
the House of Commons that the Governor of the Leeward Islands 
had been invited to come home for consultation (a perfectly normal 
procedure) he was stating the plain, unvarnished truth. There were 
all sorts of important administrative questions which could not be 
dealt with satisfactorily by despatches or. cables, and personal con- 
versations were obvious common sense. But Lord Baldwin, in 
various indiscreet statements to reporters, created the idea that he 
was a victim of officia! criticism on account of his Socialist and 
egalitarian policy, and in particular for championing the black popu- 
lation against the small white élite. There appears to be little ground 
for this, but the result of it all is that if Lord Baldwin does go back 
to his post he will be hailed as victor over a reactionary Whitehall, 
and if he does not he will be drenched with sympathy as a martyr to 
official “obscurantism. 

* * * * 

Loth as I am to see any scholastic institution deprived of anything 
it needs for its welfare, I am bound to say I sympathise to the full 
with Sir Stanley Unwin’s renewed protest against the obligation laid 
on all publishers to send free on demand to Trinity College, Dublin, 
any copy of any book they publish. That may have been all very 
well when the Copyright Act of 1842, joining “ The Library of the 
College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth near 
Dublin ” to the other institutions—the University Libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the Law Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh— 
entitled thus to lay toll on all publishers was passed. (In 1911 the 
National Library of Wales was added; the British Museum must 
get every copy of every book without asking for it.) In 1842, and 
for that matter in 1911, Ireland was an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. ‘Today Southern Ireland, in which Trinity College, 
Dublin, is situated, has legislated itself out of the Commonwealth 
and has no right to expect—though it often seems to expect—to retain 
the privileges that membership of the Commonwealth confers. It 
would be intolerable in such circumstances that British publishers 
should still be compelled to present what may often be very expensive 
books to an institution in Eire, and I hope legislation to put this 
right may soon be introduced, great though the respect I entertain 
for T.C.D. is. 

* . . * 


M. Spaak, Chairman of the Committee of Eight which is to direct 
the body known at present as O.E.E.C.—Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation—having expressed a desire for some better 
name than that, I feel impelled to make my contribution for what it 
be worth. The name should be European Recovery Organisa- 
tion. That has the advantage of describing exactly what the organi- 
sation is, and also of providing initialk—E.R.O.—which make a com- 
bination as pronounceable as U.N.O. Furthermore, just as U.N.O. is 
in French O.N.U. (Organisation des Nations Unies) so E.R.O. 
becomes O.R.E. (Organisation pour Rétablissement [or Redresse- 
ment] Européen). The E, it is true, will have to be given an acute 
accent—but why not ? 


may 


* 7 * * 
Since I wrote last week, in connection with the Government 
Hospitality Centre at 2 Park Street, that the Minister of Works 


was to be congratulated on his idea and its execution, even if the 
5S 


raject did in its initial stage cost the taxpayer a little, no official 


It has been since, 
Ninety-six 


statement of the costs to date had been made. 
and it cannot be denied that the figure is formidable. 
visitors have been accommodated in the period reported on for a 
total number of 2,351 nights, the cost being £12,600 for accommoda- 
tion, food, etc. and £15,400 as the appropriate share of overheads 
This plainly cannot go on. Either the Centre must be closed down, 
which would be a great pity, or the costs must be cut drastically, 
which ought not to be impossible. One difficulty is that, since the 
Centre, unlike most hotels, caters for one particular class of guest it 
must often be half-empty, the overheads, of course, continuing just 
the same. I hope a way will be found of getting round this, for the 
Centre, which is singularly quiet, convenient and comfortable, is just 
what many official visitors to London want. That there should ba 
some loss on it is reasonable ; hospitality is not expected to cost 
nothing. But loss on the present scale will not do. 
af * * * 


India in the past has owed a great deal to Oxford and Cambridge, 
which supplied so many of the men who for generations administered 
her so well. And it is worth remembering that the debt still con- 
tinues. The Calcutta Statesman a fortnight ago reported a Cam- 
bridge Dinner at New Delhi, at which it was decided to form a 
Cambridge Society. An Englishman, a Calcutta barrister, presided, 
and in proposing the toast of the University Pandit Nehru (Trinity, 
1907-1910) spoke in reminiscent mood of his Cambridge days and 
that leisurely period “so much more tolerant and more gracious” 
before the First World War. Among other Cambridge men 
women referred to as notable contributors to the making of the India 


and 


of today there were mentioned specially the King (who signed India’s 
charter of freedom), Lord Mcuntbatten, who was a cadet-student at 
Christ’s in the First World War, and Mrs. Sarajini Naidu (Girton), 
the first and only woman Governor of an Indian Province. I should 
have thought Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s name deserved to be added 
This is one link between India and Britain that has not been broken, 
I have no doubt Oxford could show a very similar list. 





* * * * 

Reference was made in an evening paper one day last month to 
a purveyor of beaver meat, who supplies that commodity to the 
fortunate inhabitants of Finsbury Park and environs. I say fortunate, 
because neither beaver steak nor any other could be worse, and it 
is almost bound to be better, than an ostensibly bovine steak I had 
served to me since I last wrote this column. And I am delighted to 
hear of another variety in the offing. There is, I understand, a plan 
on foot to bring reindeer from Lapland (together with some Lapps 
to make them feel at home) to somewhere in, or off the coast of, 
the North of Scotland. This would really be an interesting experi- 
ment with considerable possibilities—one of them a supply of 
reindeer steak, which I am told is excellent, and reindeer tongue, 
which I am told is better. 

* * * * 

Having commented last week on a heading (which I need not quote 
again) in the Sunday Express relating to Princess Margaret, I must 
in fairness mention the sequel. A large number of readers of the 
Sunday Express clearly felt as strongly as I did, and after printing 
the views of a dozen or so of them the Editor adds: “ The lapse 
was, of course, lamentable and is much regretted ”"—which in th 

that could be said. JANUS. 


te 


circumstances is the least 
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THE ARAB EXPULSION 


N an astounding existence of just nine months the young State 

of Israel has organised a successful military campaign, has set 
in motion a full governmental administration, has conducted with 
decorum and success a touchy election and has secured de facto 
Sovereign State recognition from almost all the members of U.N.O. 
Ahead lie further problems—equally complex and of even greater 
delicacy. An armistice has to be concluded with the five Arab 
belligerents in Palestine. An approach has to be made towards 
peace negotiations which will define the boundaries of the State of 
Israel. The knotty point of the internationalisation of the Jerusalem 
enclave and of Haifa Port and Lydda Airport has to be argued with 
U.N.O. Lastly the overstrained national finances have to be balanced 
by austerity budgets, and will need heavy reinforcement from 
Zionist America and South Africa in particular, where the collection 
of vast charitable funds must be energetically organised. 

Meanwhile well over 100,000 Israeli immigrants from Europe have 
already arrived. Many have been drafted into the fighting forces, 
and homes for some 40,000 others have been found in vacated Arab 
tewns, villages and farms. The official scale of further arrivals has 
been announced at the rate of 100,000 a year until the total of the 
newcomers reaches at least the million mark; and all will require 
Lebensraum. As a result of all these processes and plans, the old 
Palestine of the last thirty years is, I am told, being—as it were— 
tapidly rubbed clean off the slate. Buoyant Israel has spread over 
at least two thirds of the tiny country, and the remaining third— 
the quadrilateral from the Jordan westwards to Jerusalem, Tulkarm 
and Jenin, with the wo southern off-shoots between Bethlehem and 
Hebron and between Gaza and the Egyptian frontier—has lost all 
geographic identity and is now little more than the last refuge in 
Palestine for some 320,000 Arab refugees from the evacuated Arab 
towns and villages now in Israeli occupation. A further 480,000 
are herded in hundreds of thousands in the Lebanon, Syria, Trans- 
jordan and Iraq. 

The last estimate of the Arab population in Palestine was in the 
neighbourhood of 1,250,000 persons. Today 800,000 of them have 
Jost their Palestinian homes. Thus in the fruitful nine months since 
the British Mandate ended last May the State of Israel has been born 
and, on the other side of the account, the problem of a displaced 
Palestinian Arab population has been created on a scale reminiscent 
of the worst of war-time in Europe. This outcome invites a sad 
reference to the Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917. “ His 
Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish People and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of that object, 
it being understood that nothing shall be done which may friejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine.’ The Declaration was endorsed by the League of Nations 
and by America. ‘Today, thirty-two years later, about two-thirds 
of these non-Jewish (i.e. Arab) communities are homeless and adrift 
and, to all effect and purpose, stateless. 

Their plight is grim. None of the neighbouring Arab countries 
where they are camped had the resources or facilities to cater for 
such a sudden increase of population. Transjordan, for instance, 
with a population of its own of only 300,000, was called on to feed 
and house 100,000 refugees. A majority of these derelicts are 
women and children unaccompanied by men. They come mostly from 
the ranks of the very poor. They have now lost even the very little 
they ever had and are helpless and hopeless. Most of their camps, 
thanks to a timely gift from the British Government, are now tented ; 
but this February is exceptionally severe in the Middle East, and 
existence in a tent in the bleak highlands of Judaea, Samaria and 
Transjordan against driving snow must be a terrible ordeal. To 
relieve day-to-day distress some financial help to buy stores and food 
has come from the British Government, from funds of the Secretariat 
of U.N.O. and from charitable organisations here and in the Middle 
East. The distribution of rehef is now undertaken on the spot by 
the International Red Cross, the American Friends’ Service Com- 


mittee and the League of Red Cross Societies. They are helped 
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magnificently by local volunteer-workers—most of them Arab 
reinforced by British and others. And much has been done. But 
constructive relief is vitally handicapped by delay—delay in Voting 
Governmental grants from the West; delay in U.N.O. decisions, 
and local transport delays. The outcome is a woeful shortage—on 
the one hand of essential supervisory staff; on the other of food 
itself, and of medical stores, clothing and camp equipment—and 
disease and illness are taking a heavy toll of life. 

How and why has all this happened? I have talked to political 
Israelis about these Arab displaced persons. Four months ago the 
official view was that Israel would not have them back. “ Arabs 
attacked Jewish settlements,” one man said to me. “ Jews attacked 
Arab villages. The Jews stuck it out. The Arabs ran away,” and 
he shrugged his shoulders. “ Anyhow, war is war, just as omelettes 
are broken eggs ; and it was the Arab League which attacked us first.” 
This is, of course, good Israeli politics and good Israeli propaganda. 
But it is cold comfort to the 800,000 destitute Arab refugees. They 
want two things only—to get their homes back and to have some 
security for themselves and their children. They did panic, and they 
know it ; but as one parent in a Transjordan camp recently said to a 
British welfare worker, “Would you have stayed yourself? Our 
villages weren’t barbed-wired, trenched and sand-bagged like the 
Jewish settlements, every one of which had also an official arsenal 
for defence. We hadn’t any arms and were defenceless. And that 
massacre at Deir Yasin village near Jerusalem had taught us what 
those brutal Jewish terrorists could do. Would you have left your 
wife and your children to their tender mercies?” But there are 
many other refugees who were physically expelled from their homes 
by Israeli storm-troops. An Arab village would be captured, its 
inhabitants lined up, men, women and children, and without being 
given even five minutes’ grace to collect bare personal necessities 
from their houses, they would be told to make their own way as 
best they could to the Arab lines. They went, and their villages 
were taken over by Israeli immigrants newly arrived from Europe. 
Lebensraum. 

History will eventually give its verdict on all this. Some blame 
must lie at the door of Israeli shock politicians and soldiers with 
their slogan that the means justify the end. Some is equally due 
to Arab political leaders who, when the time came, either could not 
or would not lead the people they had boasted they would save. 
And the Powers of U.N.O. are far from being clear of blame. They 
have jostled Palestine from political pillar to political post—often for 
unworthy purposes of local manoeuvre and advantage. We in Britain 
are not guiltless Nor is America or the Soviet Union. The curse 
of Palestine since the day when the Balfour Declaration started the 
Arab-Jewish problem, which had never existed before, has been 
politics and propaganda. Its victims today are those displaced 
Arabs in their hopeless camps. And the paradox is that their plight 
is largely the result of finding homes in Palestine for those Jewish 
refugees whose terrible fate in Germany was moving al] the world 
to compassion and action only ten years ago. 

This is no time for talk about pro-Arabs and pro-Israelis. To 
show sympathy with this newly dispossessed Arab population is not 
to be anti-Semite. Their tragedy is a human tragedy, and deep in 
the hearts of many of us—Moslems, Christians and, yes, Jews—who 
have homes and the security of a home-life far from the tension of 
want and fear, there is an uneasiness, a guilty sense that something 
has happened to these luckless victims of circumstance beyond their 
control or comprehension for which we and our politics are respon- 
sible. The immediate problem is to save life. Time is passing, and 
the urgency of the problem brooks no further administrative delays 
in U.N.O. What is needed is powerful leadership and generous and 
humane sympathy. 

The ultimate solution will come slowly and will be hard to achieve. 
But Dr. Weizmann, the President of the new Israeli State. has 
declared his wish for an understanding with the Arabs, and no 
understanding can be complete which ignores the problem of the 
future of these Arab refugees. In its solution Israel can play an 
intimate and crucial réle. But before that can happen bridges must 
be built. At the moment no gesture would be more eloquent of 
the sincerity of Dr. Weizmann’s wish for understanding than an 
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immediate non-political expression of Israeli sympathy with the 
refugees, backed by an unqualified offer of Israeli help in cash 
and kind. It would be the hand of real friendship ; for throughout 
the centuries no people in the world have had a more bitter 
experience of the hopelessness of refugee existence than the Jews 


themselves. 


CHINA’S PEACE-BROKERS 
By PETER TOWNSEND 
Shanghai. 
HE lunar New Year has come early. The plain along the lower 
T reaches of the Yangtze River, lying fallow, basks in a clear 
warm sunshine that belies the Great Cold, and sends the beggar 
searching in his rags for the creatures stirring in the unseasonal 
warmth. The portrait of the kitchen gods, pasted on the mud walls 
above the hearth and stove of farmhouses, has been smeared with 
glutinous rice, to keep his mouth shut on the one day of the year 
when he returns to heaven to report on the household. (For here 
even the secret police of heaven can be bought and bribed.) The 
meat dumplings are on the table; the annual extravagance of the 
poor, the cheap lithographs on doorways, the scraps of meat put 
aside for a three-bowl feast in a country where meat is loved but 
poverty makes the indulgence rare, the fire-crackers and dolls of 
clay and heated pot of powerful wine, are ready. Work, too, lies 
fallow—for the well-to-do, for fifteen days ; for the impoverished, 
for five. The New Year holiday will be shorter than usual this year 
for most of the people of China. But if their stomachs are emptier 
and the celebrations dowdier, their hearts are a little lighter. 
“Now that old Chiang’s gone,” said the driver taking us on the 
night of the Generalissimo’s retirement from the railway-station 
into the emptying capital of China, “it'll be easier for us. The 
people under him were rotten eggs. It doesn’t make much difference 
who’s on top, so long as we can live in peace.” And the porter in 
Shanghai, weaving his way among the anxious crowds on the plat- 
form, and looking up at the distressed and fleeing as they huddled 
on roofs of carriages or roped themselves in the doorways of railway 
coaches to wait for morning, when the train would pull out and take 
them to the safety of their own villages, laughed, “ What’s the use ? 
Besides, there’s nowhere to run to now. Anyway the Communists 
won’t bother about us ‘red caps,’ and we may get peace now.” 
So suddenly that some of his closest supporters had no inkling 
of his intentions, Chiang had left the capital. Only a day before, 
the opposition in the Nationalist ranks had met to decide on further 
measures to force his resignation—and decided there were none they 
could take. To the small coterie of Cabinet friends called to hear 
his decision he said “I have not come to ask your advice, nor to 
I want no questioning of my decision. I have 
From the 


give you counsel. 
only called you here to tell you what I am about to do.” 
meeting he walked out to his plane, and left for his native town of 
Fenghwa, south of Shanghai, to sweep in traditional fashion the 
graves of his ancestors. And even as he was on his way home the 
unprepared and uninformed Foreign Office protocol officers were 
busy making their rounds of the Embassies, taking the news that 
the Generalissimo was evacuating the seat of government to Canton. 
By morning the evacuation order had been officially rescinded. 
Privately the Nationalists have shown little faith in their own 
professions of peace. Shao Li-tse, known as the Grand Old Man 
of Peace, and one of the negotiators named to the peace commission, 
addressing a secret meeting of the Legislative Yuan, told the 
members: “On the one hand we must negotiate for peace, on the 
other plan for evacuation.” The promise read into the reversal of 
the evacuation order is refuted by the hasty preparations in Canton 
to house the Government, despite the protests of the Cantonese. 
Armies are being pulled out of front areas north of the Yangtze and 
sent post-haste to the south lest the Communists, effecting a speedy 
crossing of the river en masse, should intercept their march to new 
positions. Transport between Shanghai and Nanking is breaking 
down as troops and Government officials fight for seats on trains, and 
the assets of banks and “ bureaucratic capitalist ” firms—the indignant 
term by which the Government monopolies in the hands of China’s 
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Four Families have been characterised—are moved to Canton, 
Foochow, Amoy and Formosa. The garrison of Shanghai has been 
reduced, suggesting that the main line of defence may be south of 
the vital port. And, indeed, the hardly hoped-for peace moves are 
now more patently than ever nothing: but moves in the game of war. 
China’s peace-brokers, playing the market of public feeling with 
consummate skill, have sold the man in the street another bill of 
goods. As a Liberal Chinese professor remarked, “This isn’t war, it’s 
comic opera.” He was thinking of the pirouetting and intricate 
footwork of battle scenes in the strident Peking operas. For Chiang 
Kai-shek, instead of passing on from his home to Fukien and thence 
into retirement, is installing radio communication between his house 
and the seat of Government, and he has called to an urgent conference 
the leaders of the C.C. clique (the Kuomintang Right Wing). 

In a country ruled by law and constitution, Chiang’s political 
career would be ended, at least temporarily. But as the outgoing 
head of a feudal State he keeps in his hands the reins of power still. 
For monopolists, way-lords, landlords and officials alike, he remains. 
the focal point, the one unifier of groups whose conflicting interests 
are resolved solely because they have a vested interest in keeping 
his leadership. Twice before he has abandoned his capital, only to 
be called back by supporters beginning to fall out among themselves. 
Now Chiang is waiting for the third call. And on the map of China 
the area still marked “ Nationalist ” is bigger, more populous, better 
supplied, than the Free China of the Sino-Japanese war ; big enough 
to beguile even the most pessimistic with delusions of eventual 
success. The move is clever, but its issue is doubtful. Firstly, the 
Kwangsi military clique, though nominally in authority through the 
Acting President, Li Tsung-jen, has been carefully whittled of power 
in the past three years. The military forces they command are small 
and vulnerable. In financial circles they have little authority. The 
note-issuing Central Bank is held firmly in C.C. hands. The second 
step was to place C.C. and Kuomintang diehards in the highest 
positions throughout the South-east, South-west and Formosa, With 
the air force and 200,000 troops being transferred to Formosa to join 
the more than two hundred thousand of China’s new poor already 
there, the island becomes the last line of defence, one which might 
draw American interest. But the provinces south of the Yangtze 
have been carefully realigned into blocs that could provide the basis 
of continued resistance, or failing that could strengthen the Kuomin- 
tang’s bargaining position with the Communists. The third and final 
step was to respond on the surface to the unmistakable wishes of 
the people ; but with the expectation that the proposed peace nego- 
tiations would break down and bring Chiang and the C.C. clique 
back as the only group powerful enough to continue resistance. 

But for Li Tsung-jen, a bitter opponent of Chiang’s, the peace 
negotiations provide a last chance. He hopes at least to arrange for 
terms with the Communists that will leave him and his immediate 
followers important and intact. Encouraged by the settlement being 
worked out in Peking by another war-lord, Fu Tso-yi, he believes 
that the Communists are in essence but feudal war-lords too, willing 
to come to terms on spheres of influence and let bygones be 
bygones. With a show of reform, an edict releasing political prisoners 
(but its execution stayed till a favourable Communist reply is 
received), and a slight relaxation of oppressive measures (but not in 
war areas, he is careful to add), he hopes to buy his peace with the 
very people who consider themselves the repository of all the anti- 
feudal urge of China. Yet if Li Tsung-jen, poorly defended in 
Nanking, his team of peace negotiators left out in the cold by Liberal 
groups, and one of its members added overnight to the Communist 
radio’s list of war criminals, can scarcely expect easy treatment at 
the hands of the Communists, the position of the Generalissimo 
himself and his supporting groups, despite the map on the wall, looks 
hardly less disastrous. Two points only are left to bargain with: 
the international status of his government, which would fall to any 
Coalition Government that took over from the Nationalists by nego- 
tiation, and the temper of the people now more vociferously than 
ever calling for peace. 

The end of the tale is inevitable, but in a country slowly awaken- 
ing from feudalism the feudal turn of mind dies hard. The regional 
settlements which war-lords hoped for are bringing them not easy 
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terms but the bitterness of surrender. Li Tsung-jen’s barely- 
concealed peace offensive, and the isolation forced on him by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s followers—an isolation now emerging in their refusal 
to obey his orders—may force him into just such a settlement as 
will leave him stripped of power. For Chiang Kai-shek no quarter 
is possible, but equally no terms will be granted. From the divisions 
among the Nationalists the Communists are gaining added strength. 
Feudal decay is running true to form. And while they too must 
talk peace—for peace is uppermost in the hearts of the people— 
their armies are moving into the vacuum created by the Nationalist 
retreat. For the Communists their eight conditions of negotiation 
are final. The war criminals must be punished (and the list is 
being expanded to include more adherents of the C.C. and Kwangsi 
cliques) ; the “ bogus” constitution must be abolished ; the present 
political system terminated ; the armies reorganised and placed 
under the Government; bureaucratic capital confiscated ; agrarian 
reforms carried out ; and “ treaties betraying the nation” abrogated. 
Between the Communists and the broken Nationalists there is 
scarcely any ground for mutual discussion. Rightly or wrongly the 
Communists feel that the revolution of 1911 died of an overdose of 
compromise, and that the revolution of 1927 also failed because 
of compromise. This time the Communists are taking no risks. 


PACT IN A FOG 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, February 18th. 

RESIDENT TRUMAN told his Press conference yesterday 

that there was “no mystery or confusion ” about United States 
policy on the proposed North Atlantic Security Pact. The day before 
Secretary of State Acheson told his Press conference that he could 
ece “no real differences” between the views on the pact expressed 
in the Senate debate last Monday and those of the President in his 
Inaugural Address. Now everything about the pact may be as clear 
gs summer sunshine to President Truman and Mr. Acheson. But 
tc judge by the reports from Washington and the editorial comment 
in American papers, and the reactions from abroad published here, 
almost everybody else finds the political weather in the North 
Auantic very foggy. One reason for this, of course, is that no one 
is publicly supposed to know what the pact contains. Mr. Acheson 
told his Press conference that he hoped to be able to publish a 
text of the pact “soon.” That may mean tomorrow, next week or 
next month. Possibly by the time this gets into print, a week from 
today, the draft text will have been published, and then at least 
everyone will know what he is arguing about. But at the moment 
of writing everyone who discusses the pact in public is in the 
position of talking about something of which he is officially supposed 
to know nothing. 

The result has been to create an atmosphere of unreality about 
all the open debate on the subject, including the brief preliminary 
skirmish in the Senate last Monday, which seems to have aroused 
#0 much anxiety abroad. That debate in itself illustrated nicely 
the way in which this fiction of apparent ignorance hampers argu- 
ment. Here were a number of Senators, at least two of whom 
(Messrs. Connally and Vandenberg, respectively the Democratic and 
Republican senior members of the Foreign Relations Committee) 
are known to have been in the closest consultation with Mr. Acheson 
on the pact for the last two or three weeks, trying to debate whether 
or not the pact would constitute a “moral commitment” on the 
United States to go to war and at the same time keep up the pretence 
that they had no knowledge of the actual terms of the pact. In order 
to bring the subject into debate at all, Senator Donnell of Missouri 
had to base his argument on a newspaper report in a Kansas City 
newspaper, which was one reporter’s entirely unofficial interpreta- 
tion of his purely unofficial guess as to what the pact contained. 
But failing any other source of more reliable information, Senator 
Donnell had nothing better to rely on, and in their replies Senators 
Vandenberg and Connally had to argue within the same convention 
of professed ignorance, though quite possibly both of them as they 
spoke had in their pockets copies of the latest draft of the text 
supplied them by Mr. Acheson 
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In its approach to negotiating the pact, the State Department has 
been faced with several difficulties, all of which are inherent in the 
American “ constitutional process” of which I endeavoured to give 
a brief outline a fortnight ago. The first of these is procedural, 
and somewhat reminiscent of that other classic problem in priority 
—which came first, the chicken or the egg. Which comes first, the 
treaty or Senate approval of its terms? It is clearly no use for 
the State Department to go ahead and negotiate a treaty whose terms 
it knows will be too strong to be acceptable to the Senate. On the 
other hand it is equally no-use for the State Department to draft 
the treaty in terms which may satisfy the Senate but which will be 
too weak either to satisfy the other possible signatories or to accom- 
plish the objectives for which it is intended. -It is impossible for 
the State Department to bring the whole body of the Senate as q 
third element into the preliminary negotiations. Equally, it js 
impossible to ask any individual Senator to commit himself privately 
to support any particular textual formula for the treaty in advance 
of the laying of the treaty as a whole before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion—which means after it has been formally signed by the President 
and the plenipotentiaries of the other signatory Governments. If 
on the one hand the State Department should take too optimistic a 
view of what the Senate will accept, and negotiates a treaty which 
in the end fails to secure the necessary two-thirds majority for Senate 
approval the damage done would be far worse than if the treaty 
had never been projected. On the other hand, if it takes too pessi- 
mistic a view of what the Senate will stand for, it may water down 
the treaty’s provisions to the point where it will be hardly worth 
the paper it is written on, either to the United States or the other 
signatory Governments. 

Another factor which the State Department has to reckon with 
is the lapse of time between the actual signing of the treaty by 
the Powers concerned and its ratification by the Senate. This is 
bound to be several weeks. During that time there might be altera- 
tions in the international scene and outlook which would profoundly 
affect the views of individual Senators on the pact. Suppose, for 
example, that the Russians should suddenly come forward with some 
concrete and valuable peace gesture—say, a settlement of the Berlin 
dispute on terms favourable to the Western Powers. Unlikely, but 
it might happen. That might dispose some Senators to feel that the 
North Atlantic Pact was no longer a matter of any great urgency, 
and make them more inclined to boggle at its details. Suppose, 
however, that in line with its present policy of pressure on the 
Scandinavian countries, the Soviet Government should move troops 
into Finland. Public demand in America for speedy ratification of 
the North Atlantic Pact would at once become intense, and the 
Senate would react accordingly. 

The basic difficulty confronting not only the State Department but 
all other Americans is that in attempting to formulate a defensive 
alliance with the Western European Powers they are trying some- 
thing entirely new to American political theory and tradition, for 
which there are no constitutional precedents and no agreed pro- 
cedures. In the circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
there is some confusion. What I feel cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised to those abroad is that what confusion does exist is entirely 
in the sphere of procedure and detail. There is no confusion what- 
ever on fundamental issues of policy or of the large objectives to be 
attained. The objectives which the President, the State Department, 
the Senate and the American people wish to attain by the conclusion 
of a North Atlantic Security Pact may be summed up in three 
points: (1) to promote an increased sense of security among the 
nations of Western Europe, so that they can go forward with greater 
confidence in their internal tasks of reconstruction and economic 
recovery ; (2) to deter the Russians from any aggressive adventures 
in Europe by confronting them with a solid politico-military defen- 
sive coalition ; (3) to provide the diplomatic framework for military 
collaboration in defence between the United States and Western 
Europe which wil] parallel the economic collaboration now being 
developed under the Marshall Plan. 

There is very little dispute anywhere, inside the Senate or out, as 
to either the wisdom or the desirability of these objectives. What 
is being argued is not the objectives themselves, but the best and 
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most suitable means for attaining them, within the limitations im- 
posed by the American constitutional process. What is of far greater 
importance than eventual agreement on a formula to express the 
means is the fact that there is already solid general agreement on 
the objectives. 

Those abroad who are watching with understandable anxiety the 
progress of developments in the United States towards the creation 
of a collective security system for the North Atlantic would be wise 
not to allow themselves to be worried too much by day-to-day 
reports that Senator This fears the Pact may “ morally commit” th 
United States to war or Senator That thinks an “and” in Clause 
of the treaty draft should be altered to “or.” The exact phrasing 
of the provisions of the treaty are matters of great importance to 
the State Department and to the Senate. They are matters of some 
importance to the American people at large and to the peoples of 
the European countries concerned. But they are trivial beside the 
immense fact that the American people have now convinced them- 
selves that the defence of Western Europe is, in the language of 
the Lend-Lease Act, “vital to the defence of the United States,” 
and are acting upon that conviction. 


e 
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Colonial Future 


ANTI-TSETSE ALLIANCE 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 





HE gnat, Glossina, whose fate was discussed early this month by 
the International Scientific Committee for Trypanosomiasis 
Research, kept its distance from the meetings of that body—a distance 
of several thousand miles. Its vicious bite, its unmistakable and 
unapplauding buzz, belong not to a London conference, but to the 
undergrowth of the tropics. There Glossina, the tsetse fly, feeds 
on the blood of mammals, leaving behind it a whip-shaped microcosm 
called trypanosome, a “ body-borer,” whose effect on human being 
and animals is to throw them into a lethargic decline. 

One way of tackling this menace is to clear the bush and waterside 
thickets where the tsetse fly breeds. Another way is to eliminate 
game animals, since these attract the fly—its favourite host is the 
dog-faced baboon—and increase the risk to domestic livestock. David 
Bruce, who, at the turn of the century, found that the proboscis of 
this insect—it is about the size of a house fly—was charged with 
eadly infection, was the first to recommend these methods. He 
and Charles Swynnerton, another pioneer, aimed at modifying the 
conditions in which tsetse diseases flourish. In their day sleeping 
sickness carried off thousands of Africans, particularly in Uganda 
and around the central lakes. Their work set the example for 
projects like the one at Anchau in British West Africa. 

The Anchau Rural Development and Settlement Scheme has been 
described by Dr. T. A. M. Nash, author of Tsetse Flies in British 
West Africa (H.M. Stationery Office, 1948). A squalid midden of 
a town was roused from coma, and the fly banished from seven 
hundred square miles of reclaimed bush in its vicinity. In Tan- 
ganyika large tracts of infested land are being stripped of the sort 
of vegetation in which the fly multiplies ; and in Southern Rhodesia 
three hundred 3,000-acre farms have recently been settled after 
driving out the wild animals. These methods are not ideal. They 
sometimes bring the veterinary and medical services into mild 
conflict with the game and forestry departments ; they are sometimes 
held up while the local chief entreats the spirits of an insalubrious 
grove to move to other quarters. Nor is D.D.T. much better ; 
insecticides kill the desirable together with the undesirable. 

The best method of dealing with the tsetse fly is to treat its 
victims with trypanocidal drugs designed to incapacitate the tiny 
parasites which it leaves in the blood-stream. The recent meetings, 
held at the Colonial Office, were concerned with co-ordinating the 
use of trypanocides over the whole geographical area affected. And, 
since the development of a great part of this area is the colonial 
responsibility of Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal, their experts, 
as well as representatives from South Africa, the Sudan and Southern 
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Rhodesia, were present. Speaking of the latest British contri- 
bution to the anti-tsetse campaign, the Colonial Secretary told 
delegates in his opening speech that the formula for antrycide 
would be placed before them. This name is the trade-mark of a 
highly powerful tripanocidal drug now in production. 

“ Antrycide” is an I-C.I. product. It is white and hard to dis- 
tinguish from unscented talcum powder, The first samples were 
tested early in 1948, but its process was still a secret when Dr. 
F. H. S. Curd—he and Dr. D. G. Davey discovered it—died in 
December last as the result of an accident to the Manchester- 
Stockport train. Dr. Curd’s brief-case, which was taken from the 
wreckage, contained details for its preparation in two forms— 
“antrycide sulphate,” a soluble powder, and “antrycide chloride,” 
a liquid. By the time of Dr. Curd’s death his first experiments, 
made on rabbits, rats and mice in the Manchester laboratories, had 
been followed by others under tropical conditions. The effect of 
antrycide as a cure for tsetse diseases, and as a safeguard against 
them, had been firmly established, though the duration and degree 
of immunity obtained from successive doses have still to be confirmed. 

Livestock suffering from or exposed to trypanosomiasis are given 
subcutaneous injections. The sulphate solution is administered for 
curative purposes, since it is more readily absorbed by the blood- 
stream, the chloride as a preventive, since its action is a delayed one, 
It was Dr. Davey who was responsible for proving this. In colla- 
boration with a Colonial Office committee, he and his technicians 
have been experimenting for the greater part of a year in the areas 
worst affected. Their work was not unexciting. Masai lion-hunters 
were hired to keep injected cattle from being devoured ; in Kenya 
the intrusions of a rhinoceros drove one of the research staff up a 
tree. The anti-tsetse campaign in Africa has had its risks, mainly 
those of disease and accident ; Swynnerton was himself killed in an 
air-crash in 1938. But these efforts have been well worth while. 
To a continent where some tribes so value their cattle that they 
worship them, and where others, at meat-hungry moments, used to 
resort to cannibalism, the new drug, “ antrycide,” should come as a 
godsend. It means that draft animals may be used instead of 
women’s heads for carrying goods and chattels. To the African 
there is magic here; to ourselves more satisfaction than is to be 
gained from homicidal inventions. To the scientist this dicovery is 
not entirely unexpected. 

Scientists and veterinary officers regard antrycide as the latest 
and most successful of the several prophylactics so far produced 
for the relief of domestic animals over an area of four and a-half 
million square miles of Africa. Dimidium bromide has already 
been proved to give cattlke some immunity from trypanosomiasis ; 
the German drug, antrypol, has been used with effect on camels ; 
an injection of pentamidine is said to ward off sleeping-sickness 
in humans for eight or nine months. One of the tasks of the dele- 
gates to the recent Colonial Office conference has been to investigate 
the relative merits of these drugs on trypanosomes found in their 
territories, and of such microcosms there are at least half-a-dozen 
virulent species. Before their next meeting, to be held under 
Belgian auspices in June, 1950, it is probable that they will have 
been able to confirm the claim that antrycide supersedes all other 
preparations, 

The administration of the drug presents no great problems. All 
colonial Governments have their veterinary laboratories, one of whose 
functions is to issue selected vaccines for use by the native popula- 
tion. Experience shows that most African cattle-owners are abie to 
pick up the routine of injecting their animals, and this, I believe, 
is true of British East Africa, where there are about fourteen 
million head of cattle to fifteen million people. So long as antry- 
cide, of which two tons are to be manufactured this year, for supply, 
in the first place, to Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan, is applied for 
the relief of existing stock, no new agricultural problems may arise. 
But if the wider implications are to be realised, if the large-scale 
production of meat for export is to be attempted, a careful survey will 
be needed, and preferably one whose conclusions are supported by 
the African experts of the several European colonial Powers. 

Before we can expect beefsteaks in return for the labours of our 
scientists, new grazing areas will have to be settled and selected 
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strains of cattle established. More important still, the water resource 
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of the British African colonies will need to be further investigated 
and exploited. Writing of these in a Government report just pub- 
lished, Professor Frank Debenham points out that livestock cannot 
live on rainfall averages. Land which is flooded one season may be 
bone dry at another. Vast regions of this continent are crying out 
for the services of “ hydrological engineers,” of men who will teach 
the African how to conserve supplies, or to locate and tap them at 
source underground. The reclaimed tsetse zone is not going to 
add very much to Europe’s meat ration until there has been a 
thorough overhaul of its water-supply. 

There are other problems which the removal of the tsetse scourge 
will raise. The cure for such maladies as rinderpest and East Coast 
fever may be found in the laboratory, but soil conservation and the 
improvement of Central African transport are matters requiring close 
study on the spot. Of these, transport is probably the most vital. 
It should be approached jointly by all four colonial Powers. That 
much follows when once it is agreed that colonial meat-production 
can be expedited by an exchange of ideas and information between 
West European countries after the manner of those scientists who 
have been disposing of the tsetse fly. Their committee has been 
straining at a gnat; others may be able to look after the camel. 


CLUBS AND CLUBS 


By J. B. ATKINS 


as IR,” said Dr. Johnson, “the great chair of a ful] and pleasant 

S town club is perhaps the throne of human felicity.” It was 
handsome of him to say so, because he had also said that the wit 
of man had contrived nothing more pleasing than a good mn or 
tavern. The fact was that Dr. Johnson could never find praise too 
high for any place where men talked together, talked well and could 
have their talk out. He would have judged the modern club to be 
the natural development of the coffee-house, which was the social 
centre of communicative men from Charles II to nearly the end of 
the eighteenth century ; and he would have held that opinion so long 
as he was not contradicted too much. Every man who loves his own 
club (which is of course the best) is proud of the whole genus, and 
is unaffectedly pleased when a club can prove its unbroken descent 
from a coffee-house or chocolate-house or tavern. The line then 
runs from shop to proprietary club, and so to a modern members’ 
club. 

There used to be some doubt about the age of the Union Club, 
but its new history* removes the doubt. Its birth can confidently 
be put back from 1805 to 1799 or 1800, when the union of the Irish 
and English parliaments was “in agitation.” Cumberland House 
was then fitted out as a tavern, placed under a catering manager, 
and opened (only to subscribers) in honour of the union. It was 
named the Albion Tavern, but was very soon popularly called the 
Union Club House. In 1805 the popular name was formally adopted. 
The club had great days—or nights—before 1805. Gillray in a 
wonderful scurrilous print, dated 1801, satirised the imaginary orgies 
of the club ; in 1802 a “ magnificent féte” was given by four peers 
to celebrate the Peace of Amiens; and in 1802 there was also a 
“ masquerade,” which Gillray brilliantly caricatured with outrageous 
portraits of the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Fitzherbert and the younger 
Pitt. It is, of course, unnecessary to assume that these notabilities 
were there. 

In 1825 the club was completely reconstituted as a members’ 
club. This revolution was brought about chiefly by Colonel William 
Mayne, who had been told of the Duke of Wellington’s remark that 
“if something cannot be done to change their tone, clubs will become 
like spouting-booths at a country fair.” The Duke’s ears, it was 
also reported, “had been deafened, and his whole being disgusted, 
by the echoes of party strife.” Soldiers usually recoil from unneces- 
sary strife more sensitively than civilians. Mr. Rome acknowledges 
at this point the debt due to Castlereagh, who inspired the creation 
of the Travellers’ Club in 1819; for he saw there the fulfilment of 
a desire for quiet living and friendliness to foreigners. 

One wonders how many members of the Union today have ever 


* Union Club, by R. C. Rome. (Batsford, £3 3s. Od.) 
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heard of Colonel Mayne. Is he celebrated there in legend ; is he 
preserved in portraits? Probably not ; yet without him the club 
might never have become what it is. He was the sort of member 
who pays his subscription for the privilege of doing an immense 
amount of voluntary work that passes unnoticed by most of his 
fellows. He is not pelted with compliments nor buried under 
grateful letters. He receives his utmost recognition by being 
included anonymously in a hurried vote of thanks, once a year, to 
the chairman and committee. But having reflected thus on the 
ways of clubs, I cannot help reflecting farther that it may be better 
so ; profuse acknowledgements would be so surprising as to seem 
un-clublike, un-English. 

The reformed Union Club of 1821, hoping for many new 
members, cast what was then considered a wide and unconven- 
tionally accommodating net. It provided for “a copious infusion 
of professional men,” the idea being to touch life at many new points, 
That certainly seemed to open up a more interesting club life; 
but the immediate result was a blackballing war between the 
county gentlemen and the professions, which continued until it 
was ended by exhaustion or its own inanity—we are not told which. 
Such wars are kept under now by the almost universal substitution 
of election by committee for the general ballot. There are stil] 
remnants, however, of the old argument that there is usually some 
good reason if a candidate cannot win enough votes from a general 
suffrage, and of the equally old argument that the member who 
blackballed anybody he had not heard of (and everybody when the 
wind was in the east) was always a myth. On the whole it is felt 
that committee election is more civilised ; that it avoids unkind pub- 
licity and discourages common prejudices ; and that in particular 
it ensures reasonable treatment for anyone who has made some 
enemies in the course of an honest public life. Election committees 
fail when they do not get adequate responses to their continuous 
appeals for confidential information. 

A notable point in the investigations of a modern election com- 
mittee is the absence of any attempt to use a candidate’s occupation 
as a means of judging his eligibility. There is a tacit understanding 
that a man has to earn his living as he can ; the point is not what he 
does, but what he is in himself, and how far he is likely to be 
congenial to the community he aspires to join. The idea of an 
“exclusive” club, election to which was, as John Buchan said, 
“a stage in a career,” and was secured largely by the accident of 
birth, was one of the untempered facts of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
It was too unintelligent to survive. 

The immensely expanded range of clubs justifies, in every instance, 
the verdict of the social philosophers that a club is always formed 
“for a purpose,” even though the purpose be evasion of the law 
at the risk of an incursion by the police in the smal] hours of the 
morning. The limitation of the hours for supplying liquor, which 
was applied to clubs in 1921, required that all clubs should be 
subject to inspection alike ; discrimination would have been too 
invidious. But the resentment in highly respectable clubs has been 
proved unnecessary. Who can distinguish an inspector in plain 
clothes from an electrician or the man who winds the clocks ? 

The latest movement even in old-fashioned clubs is for a bar 
Young members are its chief*supporters. There may be jolly 
assemblies at a bar, the hour being suitable ; but the characteristics 
of bars are a heightening of noise, and treating—by which old 
members of old-fashioned clubs are shocked. The feelings of the 
young, however, who desire that their one club should be a kind 
of all-purposes club, can be easily understood and therefore, perhaps, 
Sull, I cannot myself see what advantage a bar has over 
armchair and having drink brought 


forgiven. 
the old plan of sitting in an 
to you, particularly since several friends can sit together in contiguous 
armchairs. If the bar-plan had come first, the armchair-plan would 
have appeared as the next obvious step in the advance of civilisation. 


Mr. Rome deplores the disappearance of many “ characters” in 
his club whose eccentricities he has found worthy of record. They 
have, he says, no successors. But is he quite sure? It is 2 
charming quality of youth to be polite to the aged ; but what do 


they think and say in private of the fossils who do not even under- 
stand their language or code? What is lying in wait for the poor 
old boys in future club histories ? Ah, what ? 
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Undergraduate Page 
“STUDENT UNDERWORLD ” 


By J. T. EVANS (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 





shallow but never failing, of “letters to the editor” and “ from 
a special contributor” in somewhat insidious denigration of the 
post-war university population. This growth of adverse criticism 
may be divided into two main branches. First comes the more 
amusing, a constant bemoaning of an alleged “ serious-mindedness ” 
of the present-day student. We are told he is staid, overconscien- 
tious, “ syllabus-minded ” and generally lacking in a taste for cakes 
and ale. Our modest application to our studies is deplored by all 
nanner of accomplished and urbane gentlemen, all of whom contrive 
to let us know, with a careful roguishness, that they, too, have heard 
the chimes at midnight and don’t regret it for one moment. We are 
very wet party in 


hal the war ended, there has been a stream, sometimes running 


regaled with hallowed reminiscences of “a 
so-and-so’s rooms when so-and-so (preferably a household name 
fell out of the window,” and of “that time when all the trousers 
whole college were found in the fountain by the Dean in his 
bathrobe,” or how someone suspended “a line-full of feminine 
laundry between two chimneys of the Divinity School.” One gathers 
that sherry is, or was, an indispensable accomplishment to a liberal 
education and that the arbitrary addition of porcelain to high and 
reverend pinnacles is a necessary and laudable outlet to the high 
spirits of mettlesome youth. One such effusion drew a reply from 
an ex-serviceman—as most students today are—in which he suggested 
as a possible explanation of this “lamentable lack of jote de vivre” 
his own experience ; he had had his fill of fireworks, street-fighting 
and other such alarms and excursions while on active service; he 
had also completed his experiments in the recognised dissipations, 
and now looked forward to a comparatively peaceful life as a civilised 
adult. This temperate retort closed this particular exchange. 

To a present-day student, whether “ staid and overconscientious ” 
or satisfactorily adolescent in his recreations, this attitude of 
reproachfulness seems to contain more of petulant nostalgia than 
of well-directed criticism. We all have Directors of Studies ; must 
there now be Directors of everything else ? But this first branch 
of the assault is, critically speaking, no more than frivolous ; it must 
be accepted with the feelings of a Senior Nihilist whose grandson 
hands him a Fabian publication. The second species is, arguably, 
rather more insidious and malefic. It concerns itself largely with a 
“deterioration in the morale of our universities” ; they are become 
“degree factories” ; the students are involved in “ spiritual bank- 
fuptcy,” we are told. An article in a recent edition of an “ authorita- 
tive” periodical provides what may be the locus classicus for this 
particular manifestation of despondency. The writer clearly felt 
himself well qualified to give an account of the student “ ethos,” for 
he starts, “I write from the student underworld.” We are 
untortunately not told the whereabouts of this vantage-point, as from 
it the writer of the article was able to see many things which, it must 
be confessed, are invisitble to the non-troglodytic undergraduate. 


in the 


teral quotation will convey the gist and feeliag of the article. 
e students,” we learn, “have a notion of the university as a 
degree-factory ; and exhibit a trade union attitude to dons and staff: 
they show contempt for the ‘intellectual’ and ‘merely academic.’ 
The most common fundamental characteristic of the modern student 
is that of despair. It is rarely articulate and scarcely conscious.” 
Fortunately, one feels, this excursion into the collective unconscious 
is not pursued, and as the “ despair” is “ rarely articulate,” it would 
be churlish to desire evidence of any sort. The diagnosis of a 
“trade union attitude ” is followed by an analysis, which successfully 
combines the acuity of the psychiatrist with the vision of the moral 
Philosopher, where we learn that “ tacitly and quite unpolitically 
they [the students] assume that the future is with Marxism in some 
form or other—they have no real conviction that they or Britain 
have any part in the future scheme of things. The spiritual situa- 
ion as seen by them can be expressed in one word—bankruptcy 
read only set books.” The 
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case-history ends on the note of an Old Testament prophet: “This 
is a generation which knows how to doubt, not to believe.” 
Further quotation provides some interesting revelations about the 
purpose of examinations—it is “social and economic advancement.” 
Students have little regard for academic standards; in the Arts 
Faculties “they are taught, for instance, to criticise and assess 
imaginative experience they have never had,” which is a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the possible emotional capacity of men and 
women in their early twenties. After all, one usually supposes 
Keats, Shelley, Marlowe and Mozart, to mention only a few, to have 
achieved some imaginative experience at this period of their lives. 
Finally comes a last warning to the Lenin members of our univer- 
“They are living on the edge of a liberal civilisation, but 
; It would seem that 


sities. 
their pupils are already over the precipice.” 
ertigo may be regarded as the occupational disease of sitting at 
High Table. 

The root cause of a large amount of 
passionate resentment that anyone should read for a degree with any 
view towards earning a living. One’s years at the university are 
the “halcyon years,” to be kept sacred and apart in the memory 
from all the years which follow them and are to be spent in this 
battle for existence. Incidentally, the “ degree-factory” argument 
does not hold water, as there are, perhaps, many easier and far 
more lucrative ways of earning a living than via a umiversity, as 
comparison of the tax-returns of our teachers and scientists with 
those of the commercial world should convince. Even if it were 
true that students in general were obsessed with a belief that a 
degree is no more than a means to “ social and economic advance- 
ment,” would they personally be to blame in that? In a world 
where life is fortunately not yet possible without some effort, where 
is the shame in taking thought for the morrow ? The writer of the 
quoted article makes a left-handed apologia for this contemporary 
materialism: “Increasingly the students come from a section of 
society which has had no previous contact with the university.” 
That is, at best, a detestable statement, and in any case it is surely 
a perverse, not to say unconstructive, criticism to suggest that those 
who are now enjoying a university education are mostly unsuitable, 

The “contempt for the ‘ intellectual’ and ‘merely academic’” is 
not a characteristic of the undergraduates alone ; it appears in all 
grades of a healthy university. It is possible that we differ only 
over the connotation of “merely academic,” for to a present-day 
student the phrase has the meaning of “divorced from reality, 
not relevant to any constructive critical approach.” It is not that 
the student of today despises learning or places a pejorative inter- 
pretation on “intellectual” as such; it is that learning unrelated 
to life, not touching human awareness, appears without profit. 
The emulation of Mr. Casaubon is to be deplored, not the doctrine 
of “ Art for Art’s sake.” It is only too easy to appear priggish and 
affected in any statement of ultimate beliefs, and it is perhaps the 
fear of appearing thus which inhibits the display of spiritual 
solvency so obviously desired by the writer of the article I have 
quoted. 

To describe the fundamental characteristic of the thousands 
of British students as despair is to state an absurdity ; despairing 
people do not undertake lengthy and exacting courses of study. 
Neither Milton nor Werdsworth regarded their university highly, 
and it may be that “a correspondent” is to be associated with them 
in this. But it is, perhaps, more likely that the explanation of the 
appearance of such a pessimistic, not to say inaccurate, article may 
be found if we view the university in the way that perhaps most men 
remember it, as 

“That ocean where each kind 
Does straight his own resemblance find.” 


UNIVERSITY AUTHORS 
Contributions for this page may be submitted by undergraduates at 
They may be 


such “criticism” is a 


“ 





any of the universities or university colleges of Britain. 
on any subject, but should be approximately 1,100 words in length. 
Manuseripts need not be typewritten, but can only be returned if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is included. Fight guineas will be paid 
for accepted articles. Contributions should be sent to the Spectator, 


99 Gower Street, W.C.2. and the envelopes marked “ Undergraduate.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T has long been a matter for regret that we should be accorded 

only one life upon this earth, that we are unable to transmit 
€xperience, that the transference of knowledge should be so 
panera and that the constitution of the human brain and body 
does not permit continuous or useful labour for more than twelve 
hours in the twenty-four. How profitable it would be if our mental 
energies could be maintained at full pressure for eighteen consecutive 

urs, if the week consisted of twelve days, the month of fifty, the 
year of six hundred. * The tiny handful of working hours which is 
vouchsafed to us is no more than a pocket of half-pence ; I should 
wish for pounds and pounds, a huge balance in the time-bank upon 
which I could draw enormous cheques. Only then would it be 
possible for me to add to my accustomed avocations the delight of 
étudying Chinese ceramics, the Roman occupation of Britain, the 
' ° 
doctrines of the Essenes, botany, conchology, and the currency 
problems of the Byzantine Empire. The educational ideal of knowing 
something about everything and everything about something is not 
always attainable even if one possesses the memory and the energy 
of Leibnitz or Descartes. It is a commonplace to assert that the 
more one reads the less one seems to know. The areas of my own 
ignorance stretch across the map of my mind like the vast land masses 
of Siberia and Brazil: the areas of my knowledge are little specks 
upon that map, just Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark, with Herm 
thrown in as a small private playground. When one is young one 
imagines that one will visit before one dies every single uncharted 
territory in the world of knowledge ; but when one passes middle 
age, one knows that one will not in fact explore the Antarctic or 
the Polar sectors, or even the waters of the upper Amazon. There 
comes a stage even when one winces away from subjects which, 
however delectable, are beyond the bank-balance of available time. 
There come moments even when one is saddened, when looking at a 
library catalogue or even at the list of contents in a monthly review, 
by the large number of subjects about which one knows nothing, 
about which one is far too old to learn. 


. * oe * 


Such defeatism is a thing to be seized by the throat and strangled 
until the horrid life within it ceases to pulse. Conversely, the tendrils 
of curiosity which twirl within one, the small seedlings of appetite 
for further information which sprout even in the elderly soul, should 
be nursed and petted and watered and bedded out. One cannot hope 
to become a specialist, or even a gifted amateur, in some new branch 
of knowledge ; yet if one has no time to get to know a thing, one 
certainly has time to get to know something about a thing ; and it 
is that “ something about” which keeps the mind elastic, exuberant 
and fresh. It is a mistake to restrict one’s energies to those subjects 
which either fall within the routine of one’s profession or to which 
one has for years devoted much attention. There should recur 
moments when one ceases to be excited by what one knows and 
becomes excited by what one doesn’t know ; when one leaves the 
Channel Islands for a short Continental tour. It is helpful, of course, 
to realise one’s own limitations, and not to spend one’s holidays 
visiting areas which one could not temperamentally appreciate or 
understand, I well know that, were I to spend time on music, higher 
mathematics or logic, suffering and not satisfaction would result. 
But what a delight it is to escape from the narrow room of one’s 
own knowledge or avocations, and to dabble (since dabble is the 
word) with outside matters about which one knows absolutely 
nothing at all. These reflections have been brought home to me 
by the stimulus I have derived this week from dabbling in the rock 
paintings of the Dordogne. 

* 7 * . 
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been reading this week a beautifully illustrated book about the caves 
at Lascaux. It is written and illustrated by M. Fernand Windels 
and published by the Centre d'Etudes et de Documentation Pyé- 
historiques of Montignac-sur-Vézére. I had already heard from 
friends who have visited the locality that the Lascaux caves are one 
of the wonders of the world. This accurately illustrated volume 
enables one, even at a distance, to recapture the astounded excite- 
ment of the first discoverers. It was on September 12th, 1940, when 
France lay stunned under the fierce blows of the Third Reich, that 
some schoolboys from the little town of Montignac were walking 
with their dog in the woods of the manor of Lascaux near their 
home. The dog disappeared through a fissure caused by a fallen 
pine-tree ; they could hear him barking underground. They wriggled 
through the aperture and found themselves in a domed cave ; they 
could see by the light of a torch that the roof and walls of the cave 
were covered with enormous paintings in brown and ochre and red, 
They ran back to the town and informed their teacher, M. Léon 
Laval. He went back with them to the cave, bringing with him a 
stronger torch. It was in this manner that the rock paintings, which 
had been preserved in their original state under a glaze of stalactite 
formation, were rediscovered after some twenty to twenty-five 
thousand years. 
* * + * 

Monsieur Laval, who had long interested himself in the rock 
paintings of the Vézére valley, realised immediately that here was a 
find of supreme importance. He got into touch with the Abbé Breuil, 
the greatest living authority upon palaeolithic art. The caves have 
now been rendered of easy access to visitors ; the paintings have been 
photographed and catalogued ; and many most curious problems have 
been raised. It is clear that the several paintings date from different 
periods, and many of them (for no apparent reason) are in the 
nature of palimpsests, having been painted over former pictures that 
were already there. By comparing the older with the later pictures 
it is possible for the expert to recognise a marked development of 
style, especially in the treatment of hooves, antlers and horns. It is 
suggested that between the earlier and the later pictures an artistic 
development extending over a thousand years may have intervened. 
The later paintings, which are often of enormous size, are of high 
artistic quality ; there are pictures of horses which recall those of 
early Chinese paintings ; there are endless pictures of bulls and bison ; 
there is a startling frieze depicting five stags swimming a river ; but 
the reindeer and the mammoth are not there. In and out of the legs 
of these huge animals small symbols and signs have been scratched ; 
here a gridiron or a chess-board, there a tent or trap, and there a 
palmette which may signify the feathers of an arrow. Are these 
symbols part of the sympathetic hunting magic of which the cave 
was as it were a temple ? Or are they tribal marks? Even the 
Abbé Breuil can give no answer. The colours, it is surmised, were 
blown upon the surface through a tube, and this accounts for the 
stippled effect. Among the more familiar animals there figures a 
strange unicorn with dappled thighs. And in a pit in the inner cave 
there is an elaborate design of a rhinoceros, a wounded bison, 4 
man with a bird’s head and beside him a bird-headed staff or totem 
pole. It is not possible, after all these thousand years, to interpret 
this diagram. 

* * + + 

I am glad to hear that Monsieur Windels’ book will before long be 
published in this country. It arouses all manner of new curiosities. 
Why were fish not included in this hunting magic ? Was it because 
they were so easy to catch ? Why are the feet of the deer sometimes 
represented, as at Les Trois Fréres, in the shape of human hands ? 
Why are human beings when depicted always disguised in the masks 
of birds or beasts ? Why did the artists paint over the pictures which 
already existed and not on the many blank spaces which remain ? 
Why ? Why? Why? In the silence of the Lascaux caves these 
paintings remain fresh under their 
unanswerable questions. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


, 

A NOTE ON BERARD 
Tue theatre has lost a tremendous figure with the death in Paris on 
February 11th of Christian Bérard, the décor artist. In England his 
influence has been more indirect than direct, but in Paris it flowed 
over into the auditorium and into the boulevards, enlivening the 
bistros as Often as the elegant receptions in Neuilly, dictating the 
“line” of the couturiers for the four seasons of the year, sharing 
with the spirit of Paris a place in everyone’s heart for so long that 
his gay and colourful personality became synonymous with that of 
the city itself. 

De Coquet wrote of Bébé (he was never known by any other name) 
in the Figaro: 

“C'était une silhouette bien parisienne, un colporteur de secrets 
et de mots, une cigarette négligente qui jetait indifferemment sa cendre 
sur la robe des duchesses ou la toile cirée des bistros. Mais derriére 
ce Bébé pittoresque il y avait Christian Bérard, et Christian Bérard, 
c’était le gout de Paris.” 

Londoners who saw Cocteau’s film La Belle et La Béte may imagine 
the reason for the excitement his décors caused. They were always 
creative with an over-emphasis in colour, line or lighting when his 
flair for theatre drew it from him, or an under-emphasis when that 
same flair demanded it. Thus, though he was Christian Bérard, the 
playgoer could never imegine the style of setting he was going to 
see in the way he can with a Beaton or a Messel. 

One does not normally allow one’s choice of a play in England 
to be decided by whoever has designed the décor. If the players, 
the author and the theme appeal, then one goes to the play. A 
good décor is what one hopes for, but it is not in itself a potent 
draw. Bérard’s work, however, was so exciting and fresh and real 
and theatrical that it was almos: as much of a draw as the playing 
and the play itself, He was as much at home with plays which 
demanded sumptuous period settings as those which asked of him 
the utmost realism. Londoners, no doubt, will sometimes have an 
opportunity of seeing an example of the latter when Cocteau’s Les 
Parents Terribles is shown. 

There were a number of reasons for his success. He had a fierce 
hunger for the theatre which began to be satisfied in 1930 when 
Cocteau engaged him to do the décor for La Voix Humaine. But 
before then, although he was only twenty-eight, he had already gained 
a fine reputation as a painter. He was a pupil of Maurice Denis and 
Vuillard, both of whom held him in high esteem. He thus brought 
to the theatre youth and outstanding talent. Louis Jouvet 
quickly recognised this talent, and for the next ten years the two 
together put on one important play after another from Giraudoux 
to Moliére, with Jouvet playing and Bérard designing the deécors. 
More recently he became attracted to the ballet and cinema. Ballet 
had not drawn him sooner probably because it is only recently that 
the Ballets des Champs Elysées Company, under Roland Petit, has 
succeeded in revivifying French ballet with some fine dancing. 
Those who have seen this company in London will remember Bérard’s 
décors for Les Forains, La Rencontre and Les Sylphides. 

Bérard’s talent, his energy and his practical knowledge of the 
mechanics of the stage would not have been sufficient in themselves 
to make him so much a part of Paris. It was his personality. He 
was gay and zestful over everything he did, and his round plump face 
with its bushy black beard, his heavy figure unconventionally clad, 
his little white dog, Jacynthe, inevitably under his arm, seemed to 
be everywhere at once, at every kind of gathering whether it was 
the opening of a new night club on the Left Bank or the first showing 
of spring fashions. No matter how busy he was in the theatre, he 
allowed nothing of interest to escape him. Perhaps this avid interest 
in everything was responsible for the overflowing of his influence 
into other spheres. It was too vital, too massive, to be ignored. 
London and New York owe him as much as Paris herself, for it 
was his influence that restored to women their silhouette, which was 
marketed under the name of the “ new look.” 

Bérard was not an artist who scorned the adulation of the amateur 
world. He enjoyed the fuss that was made over him by patrons and 
plebs and fellow artists. He even encouraged it by a flamboyancy 
in dress, in manner, and in strictly private forms of enjoyment which 
everybody seemed to know about and love him the more for. But 
in spite of all this he clung to his artistic integrity. 

Though he died young (he was only forty-eight) the manner of 
his dying was as ideal for him as can be imagined. He had sat 
happily through the evening performance at the Marigny Theatre 


of Claudel’s Partage de Midi. When it was over he set to work 
on the stage with Jean-Louis Barrault on the last touches of the new 
production they were preparing. This is Les Fourberies de Scapin, 
and his old friend, Louis Jouvet, with whom he had recently had 
another great success in Don fuan, is the director. Suddenly he felt 
a fierce pain in his head, and he said he was going out for a few 
moments to get a breath of fresh air. Whilst still in the theatre he 
collapsed. He died, without regaining consciousness, in the car that 
was rushing him home, 
NIGEL TANGYE. 


THE CINEMA 
(Warner.)——“ Whispering Smith,’ 
(Odeon.) 


“Treasure of Sierra Madre.”’ 

(Carlton.)———* The Loves of Carmen.” 
Treasure of Sierra Madre is a film which successfully restores one’s 
flagging faith in the cinema industry. It tells the story, in 
unromantic, unglamorous terms, of the search by three men for 
gold—by Mr. Humphrey Bogart to whom it signifies eternal leisure 
with its accompanying anaesthetics of wine, women and song; by 
Mr. Tim Holt to whom it signifies a peach farm, and by Mr. Walter 
Huston who, alone of the three, knows from experience the danger 
lurking in every nugget. We see them first in Tampico, Mexico, 
where they meet in a doss-house, follow them for weeks of tortuous 
trekking through the broiling countryside, and find with them the 
first signs of gold. They have been friends until then, but the 
yellow dust sows the seeds of mistrust in their hearts, and gradually 
Mr. Bogart becomes to all intents and purposes crazy with the lust 
for gold. While philosophising Mr. Huston is away, he tries to 
murder Mr. Holt whom he leaves for dead, and is eventually himself 
killed by bandits who break open his saddle-bags so that the gold 
is blown away back to the mountains whence it came. 

There is nothing very startling about this tale, and indeed it is 
trimmed with many old familiars such as a train ambush and a fight 
with armed desperadoes, and yet the director, Mr. John Huston, 
has invested this film with a cloak of such harsh realism, and has 
woven the thread of morality so cunningly into its pattern, he has 
caught with such a relentless eye both the weakness of man and the 
strength of nature, that it all seems new and exciting. There are 
no women to soften the austerity ; no sops for the romantic heart. 
The only tender smile comes from a Mexican Indian just before he 
cuts off Mr. Bogart’s head for the sake of his boots ; the only humour 
from Mr. Walter Huston’s wry observations on the folly of mankind. 
For the rest it is gruelling toil, greed, fear and tragedy brilliantly 
acted under brilliant directorship. 


* * * * 


I wish Technicolor would come to better terms with blood. Ina 
Whispering Smith, a western, there is naturally a lot of it about, 
but though it looks like a great many things, sealing wax, pillar-box 
paint and tomato sauce, it never looks remotely like blood. I should, 
of course, hate it very much if it did, but it is the principle of the 
thing. If there be blood let it be a decent honest colour, or if that 
is impossible, shaded more to the maroon than to the scarlet 
Whispering Smith gives one a whole heap of time to ponder the 
Virtues and shortcomings of Technicolor’s palette, for although there 
is a lot going on it doesn’t, as they say, signify. Mr. Alan Ladd, as 
a railroad detective, pursues his band of train-wreckers with a sad 
motherless air, and this is because he loves Miss Brenda Marshall 
who is married to his best friend, Mr. Robert Preston, a good man 
gone wrong. It is all frightfully sad, but not, somehow, frightfully 
important, and though the tall hills of Wyoming give a certain 
pleasure to the eye, the ear is profoundly wounded by the banal 
dialogue. And then, of course, there is the blood. 


* * * . 


I have never read Prosper Mérimée’s Carmen, but I find it hard 
to believe that The Loves of Carmen which is based upon it bears 
much resemblance to the original. Taking it by and large this film, 
to my mind, is hell. But then I am allergic to Spanish gypsies, 
castanets, guitars, bead curtains and fortune-telling. Miss Rita 
Hayworth cannot avoid looking beautiful, but she divides her time 
between being unbelievably arch with oranges and spitting, with 
apparent accuracy, on her enemies. She is the very essence of all 
musical-comedy Carmens, twirling about in mauve taffeta with a 
rose, peeking up at her lovers with coy and twinkling eyes and biting 
her rivals to the bone. Mr. Glenn Ford looks like an owl stuffed 
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into a yellow uniform, and if Miss Margaret Wycherly, leering through 
her curls at the cards, could foretell the future of this luckless pair, 
I, too, with my iittle crystal, could foretell every word that came 


out of their mouths. Hola! 


MUSIC 


Tue Ballets de Paris opened their season at the Princes Theatre on 
February 16th, and on the following night Lord Berners’ ballet, 
Wedding Bouquet, was revived by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at Covent 
Garden. So against my will it must be largely with ballet that 
these notes are concerned this week. 

Against my will only because I do not know enough about dancing 
10 appreciate the fine technical points of the performances which 
I see ; and this affects my judgement, making it frankly that of an 
amateur. I attach, for this reason, great—probably disproportionate— 
importance to the “book” of a ballet, to the music, the clothes 
and the scenery, and in dancers I value, because I can appreciate, 
qualities of expressiveness above purely technical gifts. In fact, the 
dramatic and spectacular aspects of ballet mean more to me than 
the acrobatic, and a drama that fails to interest me or poor sets and 
clothes—let alone poor music—can very easily kill a ballet for me. 
And so, with this warning... 

* 7 * * 

Roland Petit chose two farces and a tale “of cats and men” for 
the first night of his Ballets de Paris. Que le diable ’emporte is a 
tale of an eighteenth-century dancing-master, a pretty laundress 
and the devil. L’Oeuf a la Coque was rightly described as a “ parody 
of revue,” and resembled an extended cabaret turn. From my point 
of view both were too elaborate in choreography for the small stage 
and too long for the very slender interest of their ideas. Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit, whose book is by Jean Anouilh, is a fantasy 
about a cat who becomes a woman for a time and then reverts to 
catdom and the tiles. It did not hold my attention during its con- 
siderable length (three scenes), and though Colette Marshand made 
a clever study of the cat-woman, the whole ballet seemed to me 
something of a stunt. ©The dancing of the principals in all three 
ballets—Roland Petit, Colette Marchand, Nina Vyroubova, Renée 
Jeanmaire, Joan Sheldon, Vladimir Skuratov and Serge Perrault— 
seemed to me to be on a quite disproportionately higher plane than 


that of the corps de ballet, which was often weak and ragged. 
* * * * 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


Wedding Bouquet, with the chorus singing words by Gertrude 
Stein on the stage, is a hark-back to the deliberate preposterousness 
cf the "twenties. Shocking the bourgeois was the great joke and, 
with the rest of the bourgeois, I was duly épaté. The ballet was 
beautifully put on, and Moira Shearer as a mad girl, Robert Help- 
mann as the bridegroom and Annette Page as a small dog gave 
brilliant performances. It all seemed a fantastic waste of energy, 
talent and money to me, who was first bored and then .rritated ; 
but if you have a taste for what Harold Nicolson last week called 
epicene titters,” this performance is in the very front rank of its 
kind, though I preferred the same author-composer’s Les Sirénes. 

. o 7 * 


“ 


The Sadler’s Wells production of Carmen bears all too heavily 
the imprint of its producer, Tyrone Guthrie, who seems from the 
first bent on distracting the audience’s attention from the music by 
ftrange diversionary activities. Thus in Act 1 the soldiers became 
figures of fun, the crowd indulges in incessant horseplay and the 
Habafiera is converted into a kind of ballet sequence. More serious 
still, the character of Micaela is quite misrepresented, and the contrast 
between her and Carmen reduced to a minimum, The opening of 
Act 2, where the music suggests movement, colour and light, is 
completely static and dark as Niebelheim. The changing of the 
guard in Act 1 was inexplicably omitted, and the last scene of all 
transferred to Escamillo’s dressing-room. This almost anti-musical 
production hampered the singers, none of whom was in his best 
voice. Anna Pollak’s Carmen was always musical, but neither her 
light voice nor her simple and charming character suited her to 
the part. James Johnston sang well when he was allowed to let him- 
self go, but both he and Minnia Bower (Micaela) were badly 
hampered by the eccentric production, while Escamillo (Roderick 
Jones) was turned into a complete figure of fun, singing in a white 
bowler hat and shirt-sleeves. Purely musically there were many 
felicities in Michael Mudie’s handling of the score, after a bad start 
with the opening chorus taken at a brisk, military pace instead of an 
idle, sleepy amble as it surely should be. MARTIN COOPER. 
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THE results of continued warmth, experienced, perhaps, rather more ip 
the north than the south, have begun to prove disastrous, however agree. 
able. For example, I saw in Cumberland all that part of a field of marrow. 
stemmed kale not yet fed to stock, yellow with abundance of spring-like 
flower. That facetious term, “ bolting,” is a malady most incident to Many 
vegetables. It is the particular habit of biennials which ought properly 
to store food one year in the hope of using it for the production of 
flower and fruit in the next. A small number of our carrots, those 
typical biennials, will “bolt” in most years; but the blossoming of 
a large proportion of kale in February is “a thing imagination boggles at.” 
Yet some sorts of this family are meant to flower in February, as we are 
reminded by a vehement fiscal controversy; now proceeding in farming 
circles and journals, over Cornish broccoli. The introduction of an Italian 
variety a generation ago set on foot a new Cornish industry, to rival the 
growing in that Riviera of anemones and daffodils. It has flourished, and 
this year the plants are even more precocious than usual ; and the com- 
petition with the vast imports from Italy and France is acute. How proud 
was Lord Baldwin years ago when he discovered that Cornwall had 
succeeded in itself exporting broccoli! 


A Multiplying Mammal 

It is pleasant to read that the badger, which has been, and is, most 
ignorantly abused, is whitewashed by a great agricultural biologist. Most 
of the sins attributed to it have proved to be committed by foxes, which 
in some cases have occupied badger setts. However, in spite of libels and 
slanders, the badger, as we know from other sources, has been increasing 
steadily for a good many years. A most interesting map of its distribution 
appears in an admirable monograph, by Mr. Neal (The Badger. Collins, 
12s. 6d.). I have known it from youth in Pembrokeshire, even caught up 
individuals ; but was astonished last year to hear of the numbers that 
were to be seen nightly from Dale Fort on Milford harbour. The badger 
doubtless is omnivorous, but its normal diet is vegetarian and insectivorous, 
though, as with foxes, an occasional rogue will attack hen-roosts. Is 
it a virtue or a vice that any badger will kill a young rabbit if oppor- 
tunity offers ? 


Too Many Foxes 

The crimes of the fox are much greater ; they are, indeed, greater than 
I had realised till this week. In some of the Lake Districts, as on some 
Welsh hills, they are by far the worst enemy of the shepherds. The tale 
of lambs that they kill is so serious that organised poisoning has become 
necessary, and even the hunts encourage shooting. Poisoning is effective 
but dangerous. The stuff must be put down at night and must be 
removed at dawn. Even if the neighbourhood is warned not to let loose 
a dog will after a certain hour, birds may pick up and drop the bait and 
the dogs find it. One singularly good sheepdog, much beloved of its 
master, was recently poisoned ; and one of the most engaging dogs I ever 
walked with so perished a year ago. “ They love not poison who do poison 
need”; but the need is so great that the sheep-farmers have again been 
forced to a poisoning crusade. Australians have suffered in the same way 
as Lake farmers, and find it impossible to get rid of foxes by dog or gun. 


A Prophetic Curse 

A scientific farmer—at Rothamsted, that factory of ingenious ideas—has 
been paying special attention to the prognostics of that beautiful wild 
bush, the spindle. It is one of the hosts of that most offensive black-fly 
that attacks, especially, our broad beans. For myself I was forced, to 
my great disappointment, to destroy a bush, most carefully transplanted 
to the garden, because it became foul with the enemy. The new theory 
is that, by careful inspection of such a host-bush, we should be able to 
foretell whether the coming season is likely to be favourable to a particular 
crop. The school of phenologists (of whom little has been heard of late) 
have made not unsimilar suggestions. They advise, for example, the 
watching of the blackthorn, whose flowering should synchronise with the 
sowing of barley! But I doubt whether the value of any such timing has 
been demonstrated. The black-fly sound as if they might be more prac- 
tical prophets, 


In the Garden 

February becomes a busier month now that portable glass is a common 
and popular possession ; and a good many vegetables, and flowers, may 
be safely sown, There is one garden task for which February is peculiar] 
suited. A dose of potash to raspberries, for which they have a hunger, is 
more effective at about this date than at any other. There are country 
gardeners so firmly convinced of this that they postpone their bonfires 
of hedge-clippings and such, and the relic potash from such is virtually 
useless if it has suffered a fall of rain. It must be created now or preserved 
in sacks, W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PLUNDERED NYASALAND 


sir,—Durlng a recent visit on business to Nyasaland I was again struck 
by the pessimism prevailing among the European community with regard 
to the future of that beautiful country. This is largely due to the 
apparent hopelessness of quickly educating semi-nomadic African peoples 
to respect the soil, to inadequate penal safeguards against native fickle- 
ness, and to fear of inflicting stern punishment on wrong-doers because 
of possible outcries from ill-informed political idealists at home. 

Central Africa, and parts of the south, have been in the grip of a 
disastrous drought coming in the middle of the normally rainy season. 
Maize and other crops have failed, and famine is certain since neighbour- 
ing territories have no surpluses to spare. This calamity enhances the 
impression of increasing desiccation over wide areas until recently fertile, 
due to reckless denudation of the soil by the removal of tree-cover for 
arable cultivation, and the annual burning of forests and grass. It 
seems hard for our pundits, at home and in the United Nations, 
to realise that such rapid deterioration and destruction will not 
wait on an enlightenment which is bound to be too slow. Indeed, 
it is a race with time everywhere in Africa. Moreover, the erosion of the 
soil goes hand in hand with the crumbling to pieces of the tribal structure 
of African society. The assumption or aping of European habits is no 
effective substitute for the morality and restraints of a vanishing African 
tradition. Native chiefs no longer have the authority with which to 
enforce a discipline which European administrators are too few or too 
timid to instil. 

This situation is one with which the new Central African Federation 
will have to deal. Although Nyasaland is by far the smallest of the three 
territories, its African population is the greatest ; the overcrowding of its 
productive southern province being one of the chief causes of erosion. A 
redistribution of native population through family migration and resettle- 
ment, and far stricter supervision of native trust lands and reserves, 
should be the first points on the agenda of a Central African Federation. 
Otherwise all plans for economic development will wither away with the 
soil from which it springs. 

There is much superficial talk today about the untapped wealth of 
Africa, and its potentialities as a “ new larder” for the world. The sober 
truth is that unless European trustees and administrators are prepared 
to exercise uncompromising protection of the soil it will become a 
wasting asset, and there will be wealth and health neither for the black, 
nor the white, race in Africa.-Yours faithfully, ROLF GARDINER. 

Springhead, Fontmell Magna, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

Sik,—Recently I was discussing the question of native policy in British 
Colonies with a fellow minister who has worked for thirty years in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. I happened to quote 
the Colonial Office declaration of 1923, namgly, that in any clash of 
interests between natives and white settlers the interest of the natives 
must prevail. My friend roundly asserted that in these three Golonies 
that policy was a dead letter, and indeed had never been anything else. 
An hour or two later I received my copy of the Spectator, dated 
January 21st, and found in its leading article a reference to the “ Nox 
undisputed doctrine that where in a colony .. . the interests of the 
natives and of immigrant settlers clashed it was the former that must 
predominate.’ Italics mine.) Of the three Colonies above-named, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are directly under the administration 
of the Colonial Office. Southern Rhodesia has full self-government, 
saving that the Imperial Government reserves to itself the right to exercise 
4 veto over any legislation affecting the status of the natives—a right 
which, by the way, has never yet been exercised. Without expressing 
iny Opinion as to the morality or the practicability of the Colonial Office 
loctrine, I venture to say that if any political party in Southern Rhodesia 
went to the country with this policy as an item in its programme it would 
not win a single seat in the legislature. 

One would like to know if there is any British colony in which white 
men are making a permanent.home for themselves (for example, Kenya) 
which really practises what the Colonial Office preaches. It is good to 
have high aspirations, but if we treat them as accomplished facts we lay 
ourselves open to the charge of hypocrisy.—I am, &c., HERBERT PEGG 

Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


MORALS AND MORALE IN B.A.O.R. 


SIiR,—By the public at home the British soldier in Germany is variously 
Many see him fighting an unsuccessful battle against vast 
temptation. This is a view put forward recently by a no less able and 
acute observer than the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the other hand, whose opinion commands 
equal respect, has assured the mothers of England that they can see 


regarded. 


their sons off to Germany without serious misgiving and welcome them 
home untarnished by their service in B.A.O.R. In such an assurance he 
speaks for those of stouter and harder heart, and they are many. Unfor- 
tunately the public, in so far as it deliberates upon the matter, is divided 
between these two groups ; between those who consider Germany, and in 
particular the British zone, as the favourite hunting-ground of the devil, 
and those who think service there is only a kind of glorified trip to 
Ramsgate ; between those who worry too much and those who do not 
worry or care at all. With all respect to the Church, neither attitude 
meets the facts. 

Canon Raven, indeed, has a certain basis for his melancholy pronounce- 
ments, not least in the question of sexual standards. After the war 
fantastic opportunities for indulgence were offered to British saldiers. 
More often than not they were taken. The rate of venereal disease became 
alarming ; the standards of the occupation forces, in many cases, were as 
disturbed as those of the Germans and, as each new draft arrived from 
England, it appeared to succumb with a depressing rapidity. This state 
of affairs, however, no longer exists. In the past three years conditions 
have become noticeably more settled ; life in Western Germany, although 
austere to a degree, is nevertheless approaching normal. The improve- 
ment is reflected in the morals of B.A.O.R. 

Some areas are still shocking. There is still far more temptation than 
in England. To this extent fears are justifiable. But it is quite wrong 
to suppose that the majority of soldiers are now vicious or exceptionally 
lax. A very few, indeed, could not be more vicious if they tied ; some 
do things openly in Germany which otherwise they would do furtively ; 
by far the greater number behave exactly as they would in England. The 
fact that this may not be saying much is not relevant. The authorities 
recognise that the position is still serious ; they are making great efforts 
to stop troops becoming listless, bored and disillusioned to their own 
detriment. And in those efforts they are enjoying a considerable success. 

This matter, however, is not the only one on which they face attack. Is 
it fair, they are asked, to expose young men to such sights and depths as 
Germany offers? Can they view them and remain unaffected for the 
worse? Emotionally this point of view is just understandable ; in the 
light of reason it is of doubtful validity ; but in the light of fact it has no 
As has been said, conditions in Western Germany are greatly 
improved and, peculiar and lasting as are the effects of the war, they are 
tending more and more to become submerged in the flow of ordinary 
experience. Besides, the British soldier is almost totally unaware of 
them. He is not brutal, but the sufferings and difficulties of the German 
people simply fail to enlist his interest, let alone affect his soul. To him 
the only good German is a German with something to sell. 

For every young soldier comes out to Germany with the intention of 
setting up for life himself, his friends and his family in personal posses- 
The process is simple. He buys a generous ration of cigarettes 
from the N.A.A.F.I These he can sell to Germans for 
he can use in German shops, or he can do his shopping 
direct with the cigarettes. In any case he makes a profit of something 
over 120 per cent., and his purchases are entirely free. Watches and 
shaving sets, dressing-cases and 
It is conducted in shops, 
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but more often in side streets, against the weird background of ruined 
buildings ; and it is. of course, illegal. The practice is universal. At its 
best it is quite harmless. Often, however, it induces or encourages a 
deplorable kind of materialism and is a genuine cause for concern. 

The Primate’s claim, then, that there is nothing to worry about is 


nearly as much of an understatement as Canon Raven’s warning is an 
exaggeration. Both ignore the fact that the average British youth of 
eighteen, a person of little education but with his full share of common 
sense, is only reacting normally to peculiar circumstances. It is natural 
that he should want to buy a camera and walk out with a Fraulein. 
It is not surprising that his interest in the German scene should be 


limited to schnapps and the cafés he drinks it in. It is an obvious 
without being an utterly appalling one, that he may come back 
a worse man. Those who ignore the chance or regard it as a certainty 
cannot properly understand an awkward and inevitable problem.—Yours 
faithfully, GUNNER. 


Essen. 


INSURANCE—NATIONAL AND PRIVATE 


Sir,—On February 11th you published a letter from Mr. Anthony Kiely 
complaining that nearly ten months after his father’s death on April 26th 
of last year his mother was still waiting for her widow’s pension. The 
facts of the case have been investigated and are as follows: The first 
intimation to the Department of the death was in a letter of August 9th 
to the Department’s office at Newcastle-on-Tyne (which was not then 
concerned with claims for widows’ pensions) from Mrs. Kiely’s solicitors 
enclosing a stamped insurance card. This letter stated that the widow 
had not previously been aware of her late husband’s insurance as a volun- 
tary contributor, and asked whether in the circumstances a claim could 
be admitted from the date of death. There is no doubt that this letter 
was received in the office of the Department to which it was addressed 
and the card enclosed with it was recorded properly. The letter itself, 
however, appears to have gone astray, and for this I must express regret. 
The solicitors wrote again on October 12th; this letter was immediately 
transferred to the local National Insurance Office at Harrow who sent 
the solicitors a claim form on October 20th. The Local Office sent them 
a reminder on November 4th, but it was not until December 6th that 
they received a claim dated November 30th. Mrs. Kiely’s pension is now 
in payment, and for this purpose in the exceptional circumstances the 
solicitors’ original enquiry of August 9th has been accepted as the date 
of claim. 

The Ministry is anxious to deal promptly with claims for National 
Insurance benefits, and especially those provided for widows, but insured 
persons must also play their part. Claims for widow’s benefit should be 
made as soon as possible to the nearest Local Office of the Department 
on claim forms which may be obtained from them or at any Post Office 
Where a claim is properly made in this way the average time for putting 
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widow’s allowance into payment is now two and a half weeks.—Yours 
sincerely, R. G. S. Hoare, 
Ministry of National Insurance, Chief Information Officer, 
Public Relations Division, 
6 Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 


Sir,—The treatment meted out to the mother of your correspondent, 
Mr. Anthony Kiely, is certainly outrageous, but I doubt if this kind of 
thing applies only to a Socialist Government, as he seems, perhaps 
unintentionally, to imply. I myself, when Governments of other political 
persuasion have been in power, have had to hammer vigorously at 
Government departments to get them to face up to their obligations to 
poor and unfortunate people when I was a member of a benevolent com- 
mittee of a certain branch of the British Legion. I am thinking of 
woman on whose behalf I wrote to a dilatory Government department 
(eventually with success) and who had similar, if not as bad, treatment 
as Mrs. Kiely’s mother. The problem of modern society, it seems to me, 
is to introduce that personal and sympathetic touch, one of whose 
expressions is reasonable speed in dealing with the unfortunate, into 
public services becoming increasingly organised and depersonalised. Only 
the christianising of our administrators can do it. Meanwhile I convey 
my deepest sympathy to your correspondent and his mother.— 
Yours, &c., ArTHUR B. Mon ey. 
288 High Street, Sheerness, Kent. 


FOUR RACES IN KENYA 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. Hill’s picture of the Colonial future in Kenya, 
but it can be improved on by getting straight some facts about the 
Colonial past. He quotes Sir Philip Mitchell as saying, “ Never has a 
Colonial enterprise been carried out with such protection of the 
aboriginal inhabitants and their liberties and rights, including land 
rights.” Where were the Masai when land rights were being protected ? 
Evicted to make a Whiter Highlands ? Doubtless the Masai are far from 
obsequious, have speared a D.C. and otherwise disposed of the odd Italian 
prisoner of war in recent years, and were not “ granted all the land by their 
God.” Nevertheless their decline and division remain a noteworthy 
feature of our colonisation. Thus an obligatory mention of the Wa- 
Kikuyu is as characteristic of writings on Kenya as the tactful omission 
of the Masai. “ History will not go into reverse,” says Sir Philip. Might 
it not catch up with him ?—Yours truly, GorRDON SMITH. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


S1r,—I have recently read last week’s article in the Spectator, Four Races 
in Kenya, by M. F. Hill, and I must write and say that it is my im- 
pression after a stay of one year in the country that few of the Europeans 
looked at the racial problems with so tolerant or informed minds as 
Mr. Hill of Nakuru. Rather do I remember, when I even ventured to 
question the status of the native, the crushing, “ Yes, of course you're 
just out from England; you wait till you’ve been out here a little 
longer!” Or the European who exploded with, “And then some fool 
gets up in Parliament and asks ‘Is the Minister aware that two natives 
were beaten to death by an Indian at Rumuruti in Kenya six weeks ago 
and that nothing has yet been done to bring the offender to justice? 
Is this how we observe the Charter of Human Rights ?’” The attitude 
shown by these remarks is, I am afraid, far far behind Mr. Hill’s.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, Ricuarp C. WIGG. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


STUDENT SERVICE 


Sir.—The danger of inaccurate Press reporting is underlined by the 
remarks of Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe concerning Bristol students. His opinions 
are based on a Press report in which veracity has been sacrificed for 
news value. It must first be made clear that students at the hall of 
residence concerned are not required to do household chores. Nor have 
they protested against the rumoured possibility of having to wash-up 
in the future. The protest they did make (and continue to make) is 
not directly concerned with housework at all; the issue at stake is that 
of the high cost of residence at the university halls. It is popularly felt 
that the fees charged are not compatible with the services provided. 
That this feeling has become intensified is largely the fault of the 
university halls of residence committee, which has no student represen- 
tation and which has negjected to publish any account of expenditure and 
income for the university halls. In the absence of any contrary informa- 
tion, it is natural that students should believe that £101 for thirty weeks’ 
residence is an excessive charge for this type of accommodation. 

Your correspondent, in his ignorance of the situation here, has spoken 
scathingly of Bristol students. I can say that his remarks are entirely 
unjustified ; at the Students’ Union general meeting (on which the Press 
reports were based), one student speaker took pains to emphasise that 
the Press sMould not interpret the protest as signifying objection to 
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housework, but as an expression of dissatisfaction with the administration 
of halls, a view which was supported by all students present. I know, 
Sir, that Bristol students are net lazy and that they are prepared to do 
the household work if required ; but they do wish to ensure that student 
living conditions, already threatened by inadequate grants and the high 
cost of living, are not further depressed by the maladministration of the 
halls of residence.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. JosEPHs. 
Bristol. 


NATIONALISTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me to answer Janus’s references to the 
Cambridge University Nationalist Club, and to its recent speaker, Mrs. 
Hugo Harper, of Newnham College. Janus declared himself “ ready to 
assume that Mrs. Harper has been to some extent misreported.” In 
point of fact she has been misreported to a very considerable extent in 
the undergraduate weekly, Varsity, from which presumably Janus drew 
his material. The account in Varsity was grossly incorrect in parts, and 
highly selective throughout. It contrasted forcibly with the accurate 
report given in the Cambridge Daily News of February 15th. 

The Nationalist Club, to which Mrs. Harper spoke, is an independent 
and anti-totalitarian body, primarily concerned with two principles which 
should be acceptable to all patriotic Britons, whether they are Conserva- 
tive, Liberal or Labour in their other politics. These are: (1) the 
maintenance of this country’s independence, (2) the retention of British 
affairs in the hands of people of British stock. The club opposes alien 
control in any form, whether from within or from without, whether it is 
subordination to Russia, America or a world government. It rejects both 
the Mosleyite “Union Movement” (which now advocates a federal 
union of Europe) and the Red Fascism of Moscow. 

Janus will, I think, now agree that it is sheer nonsense to call a 
Nationalist policy of this nature Fascist ; and that to do so merely echoes 
the parrot-cries of those anti-British elements who seek to misrepresent 
and to crush us at all cost.—-Yours sincerely, COLIN JORDAN, 

Secretary, C. U. Nationalist Club. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


COOK HOUSES AND COMFORTS 


Sir,—I am in complete agreement with your contributor, A.C.2, in the 


Spectator of February 11th. I had the good fortune to command overseas 
1 company in a well-known county regiment during the 1914-18 war, 
ind a specialist independent unit, also overseas, for the early part of 
this last war. The men in the two units were entirely different. In the 
first they were country men of one of our most rural English counties ; 
in the second a cross-section of volunteers who included amongst them 
barristers, a London solicitor, a Rugby scholar, an M.F.H., and several 
very erudite Scotsmen. One thing was common to both units. In order 
to get the best out of them four things required special attention. First, 
they must be well fed and know that the utmost is being done to secure 
this. Second, they must be well paid and know that promotions and 
musterings are kept right up to the limit of the unit’s establishment. 
Chird, they must know that their inward and outward mail is properly 
organised, and, fourth, they must know that they are getting their full 
Unfortunately, the terrific importance of the first two 
Attention to these is worth all the bed lamps in 
Two-War CIVILIAN. 
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INTOLERABLE “IF”? 


Sir,—Mr. Vulliamy’s epithet in his review of Martin Tupper seems to 
imply that he has not read Kipling’s “ If” carefully, or he would surely 
agree that, for its purpose of educating the young, it is one of the most 
helpful and interesting of its kind, and not only to the young. There are 
two lines, however, which may be considered of doubtful value: 
“If you can make a heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss”. 

Perhaps Mr. Vulliamy will state the lines in the poem to which his 
epithet applies ? 

In case this suggestion is not accepted, I might add that, if “ imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery,” what other poet’s verse has been 
parodied a score or so times, as is the case with “ If” ?—Yours truly, 

7 Tryon House, Mallord Street, S.W.3. J. H. C. Brooxina. 


Sir,—In his review in the Spectator of February 18th of the Life of 

Martin Tupper, Mr. Vulliamy stigmatises Kipling’s poem “If” as 

“intolerable.” One at least of your readers would be grateful if he would 

explain why he takes this view.—Your obedient servant, R. E. Marrin. 
The Brand, near Loughborough. 


FIELD SPORTS 


Sir,—In a letter published in the Spectator of February 11th, Mr. BE. G. 
Barlow draws attention to a case reported in an article which appeared in 
the Gamekeeper and Countryside for May, 1948, in which the writer stated 
that he had asked for and obtained a litter of cubs which he duly reared. 
Mr. Barlow asks if “ the M.F.H.A. has dealt drastically with the offender.” 
The answer is in the negative, one reason being that the writer of the 
article is dead, and the other that the incident referred to took place several 
years before the war.—I am, yours faithfully, J. W. Firzwitiiam, 
M.F.H. Association, §1 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Hon. Secretary. 


LIGHT ON ULSTER 


Sir,—In his article In Darkest Belfast, Mr. Rawle Knox quotes, as a legiti- 
mate Roman Catholic grievance, that their schools only receive a 65 per 
cent. grant towards maintenance from our Stormont Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Your contributor would have been more correct if he had pointed 
out that all non-transferred (voluntary) schools (Presbyterian and Church 
of Ireland) received the same grant as the non-transferred R.C. schools 
It might be interesting to look up and refer to at a later date the 
grant to English voluntary schools from your Ministry of Education.— 
Yours faithfully, W. A. Craic 
Bridge House, Kilrea. 


SPARROWS AND D.D.T. 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas, in his notes of January 14th, asks, 
“How do sparrows detect D.D.T.?” In this country the answer is that 
they don’t. This house has been sprayed with residual D.D.T. four 
times in the last 24 months, but neither my neighbours nor I can 
keep the sparrows out, and, mark you, these houses are supposedly 
wired against mosquitoes. It cannot be argued that the D.D.T. is at 
fault, as we are completely free from both mosquitoes and flies. But 
sparrows ? No, Sir.—Yours, &c., Cc. B. Drew 
(Province Medical Inspector) 
Wad Medani, Blue Nile Province, Sudan. 


INTERCESSION FOR THE PERSECUTED 


Sir,—Curiously enough the note in the Spectator of February 18th, 
The Attack on Christianity, appeared on the same day as a leading article 
in the Church Times, suggesting that the Anglican Church should follov 
the example of the Roman Catholic Church by making special inter- 
cessions on Passion Sunday (April 3rd) for the persecuted Christians of 
Europe and for the conversion of their persecutors. I trust that this 
course will be adopted by all the Churches of these islands; in this 
matter, at least, there is “ unity” among all Christians —Yours, &c., 
Windyways, Findon Road, Worthing. Avex. H. JAMESON 


b 


GAS-CHAMBERS 


Sir,—In the Spectator of February 4th Janus implies that there was a gas- 
chamber in operation at Belsen concentration camp. In fact, there was 
no gas-chamber there, and most of the many thousands of deaths there 
were caused by starvation and typhus.—Yours faithfully, 
J. RayMonp PuHtcties 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W.r. 
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to ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 
me “ If a man compel thee to go with him one 
: ‘ , — 
are mile, go with him twain. pIRE 
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uld 
The State, helped by Voluntary Societies like the G.B.I., is doing 
much to establish freedom from want, but freedom from loneliness 
jis not yet. The G.B.I. has Visitors who travel through the British 
Isles helping in some measure to relieve that feeling of being 
friendless. Here is what a 78-year-old has written :— 
G. “ Most of all I thank your Visitor for her extreme kindness. Balanced blending, 
in I felt quite ‘ pulled together’ after her visit—bless her.” in its most exact 
. This companionship in the second mile means much to a great form, is the source 
” many, and the quality and frequency of the company depends on of the deep and con- 
Tr. your support and goodwill. - P 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Man without Honour 
Ape and Essence. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. HUuXxcey is, out of love with human beings in his new novel 
Ape and Essence. But then in no novel that he has ever written 
can he be said to have found much in their favour. Probably it is 
himself he hates, and, indeed, observing the self which is revealed 
in his writing—and in his novels how clearly it is revealed—one can 
hardly blame him. Those who imagine that the times we live in are 
the high watermark of the intolerable (a fairly common delusion 
might take this picture of life in the twenty-second century for com- 
fort. Another personal point before passing to the book. Why is Mr. 
Huxley so fascinated by evil? He seems to dote upon it. Perhaps 
emotionally (heaven knows, he is clever enough in the head), perhaps 
in the heart, as it were, he is a bit retarded, a bit like a precocious 
and rather unpleasant child peering at adult behaviour, especially it 
that behaviour is going on where privacy is usual, noting the details 
with a mixture of glee and disgust, in fact a Peter Pan of the keyhole. 

We open in Hollywood. A script-writer, Bob by name, is asking 
his producer, Mr. Lubin, for a rise in salary. “ Bob,” says Mr. Lubin, 
“in this studio, at this time, not even Jesus Christ himself could get 
a raise.” This firm retort gives Bob’s companion (a typical self- 
portrait character, with a negative attitude to life and a familiarity 
with the world’s masterpieces) an opportunity to go on for some 
time about this imaginary picture of Christ before Lubin as it might 
be painted by Rembrandt, Breughel and Piero, and to add a few 
words about Plato, Karl Marx, Athena (“ the patroness of the arts 

. the goddess of scientific warfare, the heavenly Chief of every 
General Staff”) Brahman and Atman, Order, Beauty, Gandhi and 
the political situation round about 1946. When later on it emerges 
that poor Bob, who is not nearly so well educated as his friend, is 
unable to keep away from women or to satisfy them (his predicament 
is less briefly noted), readers will know that they are well over the 
border and into Huxley country. 

A truck tears out of the studio grounds, narrowly missing the two 
sriends. It carries rejected scripts which are to be burnt at the 
dump ; some of them fall to the ground as the truck takes the corner 
on two wheels and one of these scripts is picked up by Bob’s clever 
friend. Say goodbye to the friends ; you will never see either of them 
again. The rest of Ape and Essence is the salvaged script. 

It is about life as Mr. Huxley thinks it will be lived two centuries 
from now, after the third world war, and the killing, maiming and 
infecting of the world’s population by atomic and bacteriological 
warfare. Oddly enough New Zealand appears to have escaped what 
is henceforth alluded to as “the Thing” (that is the third world 
war and its consequences), and from New Zealand comes a party 
of explorers to the coast of California. Settling down to life as it is 
lived in the twenty-second century, we find not one vestige of virtue. 
But then of course there never was a vestige of virtue in any of 
Mr. Huxley’s novels ; good people are so difficult to make anything 
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of, are they not? And vice and cruelty are so exciting. All the 
same, it is odd if this book is going to be held up as a warnij 

to the human race of what will happen if they do not stop droppi 

bombs on each other, because we have never had a hint from this 
writer that there is anything in civilisation that is worth preserving. 
It would be instructive—following his lead about the pictures of 
Christ before Lubin—to imagine what Churchill and his colleagues 
would have made of the 1940 situation if they had been drawn from 
Mr. Huxley’s novels and not from life. One supposes they would 
have sat round weeping crocodile tears for the horrors of war 
dragging in tags from literature and philosophy to excuse their 
pusillanimity, and cabling a surrender, post-dated to allow time for 
the priority evacuation to California of themselves and their friends, 

The god of Mr. Huxley’s new age is Belial, and his laws and 
customs are described with gusto. But is not Belial rather an historic 
devil, a schoolman’s bogey, for our new age? His priests are eunuchs, 
and the slave population are wholly in their power. We extract a 
few particulars to show that gusto is no vain charge, our author has 
indeed been enjoying himself. It appears that men and women are 
not allowed to have anything to do with each other except on Belial’s 
Day. If they break this law they are subject to fearful penalties 
detail) unless they can make good their escape to desert territory, 
On Belial’s Day all the mothers who have deformed babies (and 
owing to “the Thing ” there are a great many deformed babies) have 
their heads shaved and are brought as felons before the altar with 
their babies. The babies are snatched from them by the priests and 
impaled on knives and killed. The mothers are then beaten by the 
priests, and the onlookers, stimulated by this spectacle, take off 
their clothes and proceed to celebrate a saturnalia. The women’s 
clothes, by the way, have the word “No” printed on them 
back and front, and a good deal is made of the significant placing 
of these prohibitives. The eroticism of these passages, and the 
warmth of the tone, should alone be sufficient to refute the publisher’s 
claim that this book is a work of satire. 

What work do the people do? They dig up the embalmed dead 
of the pre-Thing past, and the bosses take the clothes of the dead 
people to dress themselves in (detail of soiled nylons for the boss’s 
girl). The customs of these worshippers of Belial are observed with 
surprise by a young professor from the New Zealand party who is 
captured by the natives. But he soon adjusts himself to the situa- 
tion (Mr. Huxley’s intellectuals were never brave), and, with fearful 
memories of his widowed mother back in New Zealand and of that 
stock Huxley figure, a middle-aged girl on marriage bent who thinks 
he’ll do, he falls in love with a young native girl called Loola, and 
escapes with her. And that is the end of the book. 

A word should be said about the Narrator’s part in this scripted 
novel. The Narrator speaks in verse, and whenever he says anything 
serious he at once turns it off by a facetious twist. He quotes Pascal; 
“We make an idol of truth ; for truth without charity is not God, 
but his image and idol, which we must neither love nor worship,” 
and goes on in his own voice, “ You lived for the worship of an 
idol. But in the last analysis every idol is Moloch. So here you 
are my friends, here you are.” Flight into humour by weak don— 
how well we know it ! 

In the script there is also quite a lot of devil-worship liturgy. 
This sort of thing, split up into Chorus and Semichorus: 

“Tr is a terrible thing 
Terrible, terrible 
To fall into the hands 
The huge hands and the hairy 
Into the hands of the living Evil.” 
and again, governed by “into the hands” I suppose (“the huge 
hands and the hairy ”) though mercifully separated from it by half 
a page of particularisation, 
“ Of the naked Worm that never dies 
And, never dying, is the source of eternal life 
Of the Prince of the Powers of the Air 
Spitfire and Stuka, Beelzebub and Azazel, Hallelujah.” 

This “ Spitfire and Stuka” is interesting. And as for the title, 
the magnificent outburst of the exasperated Isabella was not 
Shakespeare’s whole idea of Man. 

When Mr. Huxley is writing about other people’s writing, 
how wise he can be, how loving and compassionate, though sharp. 
His Texts and Pretexts is one of the best of personal anthologies. 
It is only when faced by life that he grows spiteful ; spits, falters 
and diminishes. And what after all is the argument of Ape and 
Essence, if allowed, but one from fear, and therefore useless? 

STEVIE SMITH. 
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French Estimates of Napoleon 
Napoleon, For and Against. By Pieter Geyl. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) 
Tue identity of a nation is rcoted in its consciousness of its own 
history. For this reason every stage in a nation’s growth is accom- 
panied by a re-writing of its history, in particular of those periods 
which are felt to be decisive for the subsequent course of national 
development, in Italy the Risorgimento, in Germany the Unification, 
in France the Revolution and Napoleon. Dr. Geyl, who is now 
Professor of Modern History at Utrecht, has set out to record and 
analyse this process at work. in a review of French estimates of 
Napoleon and his career. The result is a book of great originality 
full of often unexpected interest. To begin with, it is a first-class 
discussion of Napoleon and his achievement, with every point of 
view represented from Taine to Bainville. The book is planned 
with skill, and the chapters on the different historians and their 
views are diversified by introducing discussions of the different facets 
of Napoleon, his religious policy in the chapter on the Comte 
D’Haussonville, his foreign policy in the chapters on Sorel and 
Driault, his personal and family relationships in the chapter on 
Masson. All the time Dr. Geyl represents the discussion, not as 
flat and finished, but as a living and continuing argument. No one 
will be able to grumble that history, presented in this fashion, is 
either dull or remote. 

But Professor Geyl’s book provides a good deai more than one 
of the best accounts of Napoleon in English. It is an illuminating 
chapter in the intellectual history of France in the past hundred and 
fifty years. For in France historical writing, throughout this period, 
has contributed powerfully to the main current of intellectual and 
political development. The writers Professor Gey! discusses—Mme. 
de Staél, Chateaubriand, Thiers, Quinet, Taine, Sorel, Vandal, Bain- 
ville—have been widely read. The debate about the Revolution and 
Napoleon has never been a storm in an academic tea-cup but a focus 
of political controversy, the source of rival mystiques. The chrono- 
logical form of the book and the care taken to place each writer in 
relation to the contemporary scene add an interest which is quite 
distinct from that of Napoleon’s own career and personality. 

Lastly, Professor Geyl has used his examination of these changing 
views of Napoleon to illustrate the difficulties and the limitations of 
historical judgement. He neither ignores nor is distressed by the 
impossibility of reconciling the clash of opinions. In words that 
are refreshing after some of the metaphysical—not to say theological 
—claims that are made for History (with a capital “H”), Professor 
Geyl sets down his own conclusion: “A man’s judgement—for, 
however solemnly some people may talk about the lessons of 
History, the historian is after all only a man sitting at his desk— 
an historian’s judgement, then, may seem to him the only possible 
conclusion to draw from the facts, and yet that judgement will have 
no finality. Its truth will be relative, it will be partial.” 

But, Professor Geyl wisely adds, “ The analysis of so many con- 
flicting opinions concerning one historical phenomenon is not just 
a means of whiling away the time, nor need it lead to discouraging 
conclusions concerning the untrustworthiness of historical study. 
The study even of contradictory conceptions can be fruitful. Any 
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one thesis or presentation may in itself be unacceptable, and y 
when it has been jettisoned, there remains something of value. [ty 
very critics are that much richer. History is indeed an argument 
without end.” Professor Geyl’s own book, striking both in cop. 
ception and in accomplishment, affords a solid support for the 
justice of his view. ALAN BULLock, 


The Adventurous Victorian 


The Romany Rye. By George Borrow; with an Introduction by Walter 
Starkie. (The Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
“Pray proceed with your narration”—so Lavengro once addressed 
Mr. Petulengro ; “it is both moral and entertaining ” ; and that jg 
precisely the remark you find yourself making to Borrow as yoy 
read him, unable to put him down. You would be quite happy for 
him to go on for ever with the tales about, or by, his realistico- 
fantastic figures, and indeed there is no reason why he should ever 
stop. His “novels” have all the ribbon-development formlessness 
of the picaresque, and he is endlessly entertaining to anyone prepared 
to enjoy the spectacle of life. For the moral of his narration js 
simply, “That is what life is like,’ the moral of mountains and 
flowers, of the wolf devouring the lamb, the moral, in short, of truth, 
the only one, as De Quincey was fond of pointing out, that really 
matters in literature. There is certainly nothing morally didactic 
about Borrow’s writings—they were, alas! the reverse of 
“improving ”"—and they are moral because they are brimful of 
vitality, which is precisely why the story of “ blessed Mary Flanders” 
is moral. That, one supposes, is the reason Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye were so ill-received by the Victorian reviewers, for, 
though Borrow was full of prejudices and hatreds, and had himself 
a fine private conscience, he never passed judgement on individuals, 
at least not on his “low” characters; he was too deeply, too 
mystically, religious for that. He might revile “ ferocious ” publishers 
and scarify the genteel, but it was publishing (of a kind) and “ that 
mad puppy they calls gentility” that he was attacking. 
This pleasantly produced volume is timely, especially when grace- 
fully “introduced ” by the most famous of all living Romany Ryes, 
Professor Starkie, because Borrow was beginning to fade out from 
the picture of Victorian literature. He is, of course, not easy to fit it, 
which, in these days of schematised views, is dangerous. For if 
he was to some extent among the creators of character, he was not 
in the least concerned with “ the condition of the people question,” 
nor with politics on the high party level, nor with the great moral 
problems. You couldn’t say his work was comedy, and it was 
impossible to squeeze many tears from it. In fact, Borrow did not 
fulfil the proper function of the Victorian novelist, which was to 
discuss the life and problems of the great middle class, celebrate or 
criticise its triumphant progress and dramatise it. When he attacked 
it he did so at its sorest point, its sense of the genteel. No, he was 
not of his day ; and that is why he may turn out to be, more thana 
good many of his successful contemporaries, immune from the effects 
of time. 
Borrow’s first book, Fhe Zincali, about the gypsies in Spain, did 
not attract much attention, except among aficionados ; but The Bible 
in Spain of two years later (1843) was an immediate success. Borrow 
had spent five years in Spain selling Bibles for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and he afterwards constructed this book from letters 
and notes, so making an extraordinary story of adventure, in itself 
a kind of picaresque novel, written in good, swift, racy style. It is 
even now a good swinging story, if not for all of us quite the master- 
piece Mr. Starkie would have us think. Not that its respectability 
is against it—for after all the hero and many other people in it are 
respectable, and the main subject is most comfortable—but that it 
reads too much like the journal that it is, though indeed a brilliant 
one. But the two amazing novels that followed it in ’51 and 57 
have such a quality of creative prose, such an imaginative apprehen- 
sion of the disturbing people put before us, that we cannot deny 
them admittance among the beings who belong to our permanent 
mental world. For that reason alone they must have made 
uncomfortable reading for the average Mudie subscriber, who raised 
a certain outcry. And then, the subject! Perhaps it was to some 
degree the fault of Richard Ford, who wrote to Borrow (I quote 
from the introduction): 
“ Avoid fine writing and poor scholarship and stick to personalities. 
Never fear the ‘rum and rare.” Make the broth thick and slab 
Never mind the niminy-piminy people thinking subjects low: things 
are low in manner of handling. Draw nature in rags and peverty 

yet draw her truly.” 
So thick and slab the broth was—and how immensely nourishing ! 
Bui the niminy-piminy, silver-fork, curly-haired school (Ford again) 
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did not at all approve ; and Lavengro, with a few exceptions, got bad 
reviews. The Romany Rye, while remaining essentially a novel, is 
a slap-back at the sham-respectable, especially in the vigorous and 
now intensely entertaining appendix, which the hitherto favourable 
Athenaeum stigmatised as Billingsgate. Not that Borrow had waited 
for the appendix, for in the book itself he is airily Swiftian: 

“ Of one thing I am certain [so Chapter xxv begins], that the reader 
must be much delighted with the wholesome smell of the stable, with 
which many of these pages are redolent: what a contrast to the sickly 
odours exhaled from those of some of my contemporaries, especially 
those who pretend to be of the highly fashionable class,” 

and there follows a list of dignitaries whose atmosphere nearly knocks 
one down, we are told, till we are refreshed with genuine stable 
hartshorn. 

It is impossible, and luckily unnecessary, to classify the two books 
which are partly autobiography, partly dream, as Borrow insisted, 
and partly philological treatises—of the kind of philology which 
delights lovers of The Diversions of Purley. Borrow, indeed, anpears 
to have been no great scholar, but he was an amazing linguist, and 
it is his love of revelling in words which to some extent gives his 
books their living quality. “It is the power of words that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids,” as it certainly has to Isopel 
Berners, to Ursula, and to grimier characters, such as Fraser, the 
atheistical priest working for Rome who embodies all Borrow’s 
fanatical anti-Popery, to Murtagh, to the postillion, the innkeeper and 
the ever-brave Petulengro and Tawno. And it is a tribute to the 
quality of immediacy in the books that though The Romany Rye 
picks us up from the bottom of the dingle where Lavengro had left 
us, it does not really matter, though it is better to have read the first 
half of the saga before you enter upon the second. You are at 
once merged in the rich blood-stream, so to speak, and begin to 
nhabit this strange vibrant world, which is not the surface world 
of the usual picaresque, but one inhabited by a man who had known 
metaphysical struggles, and had wrestled with “the horrors” in 
the dingle. It is the torch of a man who has faced blackness and 
blankness, and so creates something positive to outface them ; there 
is something defiant about all his people, and something infinitely 
touching. There are no very “ respectable ” main characters—except 
perhaps the old man who learnt Chinese from his teapots—but they 
are honest folk according to their lights, and some of the best and 
most garrulous company in the world. 

BonaMy Doeree. 
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saw the English nineteenth century through Strachey’s spectacle 
It was no mean achievement to have distorted the views of a wholy 
generation, and it could only have been done by a writer of singula 
brilliance. But Strachey did more than teach adolescents to smigge 
at the name of Florence Nightingale. He initiated a new school of 
English biography, and by his imaginative, vindictive and entirely 
personal way of dealing with his material, he unwittingly did the 
biographical writing of the inter-war period very considerable harm. 

In January, 1944, Mr. F. A. Simpson enlarged in the columns of 
this paper upon Strachey’s deliberate falsification of the big central 
fact of Manning’s life—his conversion to Rome. He showed that 
by omitting one passage in Manning’s journal, and garbling another, 
Strachey succeeded in casting doubts upon Manning’s sincerity, 
As an historian Mr. Simpson was indignant; and even allowin, 
for the great amusement value of Strachey’s mischievous interpreta- 
tion, the lapse is bad enough. There are, however, two other 
implications of Strachey’s method with which Mr. Simpson did 
not deal. They concern Strachey less as an historian than as an 
artist. For biography is, or should be, an art, and what are we to 
think of an artist—worse still a very original and talented artist— 
who deliberately writes what he knows to be untrue ? Mr. Simpson 
attacked Strachey for being unjust to Manning; we can equally 
criticise him for being unjust to himself and disloyal to his own 
remarkable gifts. The second implication is also an important one, 
The best biography is the result of a relationship, a species of 
personal equilibrium gradually established between the dead sub- 
ject and the living author, and diligently maintained throughout the 
writing of the book. The réle of the biographer is an ancillary one— 
it is to assist his hero to emerge in his own right, so that the 
cumulative effect is that of a man coming up to one out of the mist. 
In Strachey we never get this feeling, for he torments his victims 
with searchlights, like an interrogation officer of the Gestapo. He 
started with preconceptions, and it was in order to uphold and satisfy 
these that he was naturally led to falsify the facts. The result was 
agreeably summed up in the late Lord Rosebery’s remark to another 
Victorian statesman that Strachey’s Queen Victoria was “ quite a 
readable work of fiction.” 

It is always repeated that Strachey did an enormous amount of 
research. Whether this is true or not—and certain passages in his 
Florence Nightingale show at least a lack of curiosity about sources 
other than Sir Edward Cooke, while a comparison of Voltaire’s 
letters to Frederick the Great with Strachey’s account of them yields 
interesting results—his books have a texture which already, after 
only twenty-five years, shows thin. But though thin, it is sparkling; 
whereas the work of Strachey’s imitators is thin and dulled. Fifty 
years ago it was almost impossible to publish a really uninformative 
biography in England. The stodgiest of the Victorian tomb- 
biographies are crammed with varied facts and many letters, and 
> one reads them one never goes unrewarded away. The same 
cannot be said of contemporary biography, and for this state of 
affairs Lytton Strachey must shoulder much of the blame. 

We are now ourselves sufficiently removed from the period in 
which Strachey was writing to see that his reaction against the 
ctorians was an inevitable one. He had grown up at the end 
of the Queen’s long reign, and he felt upon his temples the pressure 
of that tremendous age. Just as the accounts which psycho-analys 
patients give of their parents seldom or never tally with real facts, 
so did Strachey and others of his contemporaries misrepresent the 
Victorians—forgetting that an age which contained persons a3 
humourless as Florence Nightingale or Hurrell Froude also contained 
people as mocking, as “ modern,” as Charles Buller, Harriet Grote 
or Monckton Milnes. Strachey’s sin was that of treating biography, 
that ornament of English literature, as though it were a vehicle 
for working off personal spite and airing private jokes. It is because 
he wrote so exquisitely, because his handling of words was frequently 
so subtle and so sensitive, because he was so astute and so engaging, 
that we resent it so much. For these reasons he was widely read 
when he came out. For these reasons he remains invererately 
popular ; and for them he will still be read in the remotest { 
when Messrs. Chatto’s shining scarlet volumes have become a3 
thumbed and dusty as one’s own old faded copy of Landmarks m 
French Literature. James Pore-HENnEssY. 
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embodied in any material.” Thus, in 1926, wrote the ever sensitive 
and sensible Lethaby, giving their theme to the authors of this 
splendid book. Since the ‘twenties’ we have swung to another 
extreme, and the reverence which in Lethaby’s day attached to bronze 
and white marble is now accorded to the new materials, to light 
alloys, to plastics, to shell concrete ; so that we are inclined to accept 
any idea, however commonplace, that is expressed in them. Either 
way, cast iron and its special capabilities are passed over. The 
reason is generally held to be the depths to which design in cast 
iron was reduced by the later Victorians, and its use by them as a 
substitute for stone and wood. Ruskin is said to have frightened 
us off it for good. If that is so, it is natural enough that our genera- 
tion, specialists in the ersatz, should be the one to rediscover it. 

The story, fascinatingly documented and illustrated in this book, 
is really a simple one. From its Georgian position as a humble, but 
always pleasant, accessory to architecture, as fireback, grate, area 
railing, lamp-post, cast iron was suddenly picked up by the Industrial 
Revolution and carried on its crest into all sorts of hitherto impos- 
sible and sensational uses. The first monument of the great age 
of cast iron was the lovely Severn bridge at Coalbrookdale, 1779 ; 
the last, the Crystal Palace of 1851. In between, in the hands of 
architects like John Nash and Decimus Burton and engineers like 
Telford, Stephenson and Brunel, it was used for structures as various 
as the vault of St. Pancras, the columns which so surprisingly sur- 
vived the bomb on Buckingham Palace, the Palm House at Kew and 
the riding school at Welbeck. Perhaps the most exciting design ever 
conceived in the material was Telford’s lovely drawing for a new 
London Bridge, spanning the river in a single airy span, in which 
cast iron fantastically belies the stolid sound of its name. 

Outclassed as a tensile material by the emergence of steel in the 
*seventies, cast iron suffered the awful fate of any material in which 
it is easy to manufacture large numbers of decorative objects, It 
has never recovered. Emerging from the welter of umbrella-stands, 
drinking-fountains, two-ton garden seats, rococo grates and portcullis 
foot-scrapers, the reader turns an expectant page and finds himself 
among hospital radiators, enamelled slop-sinks in pastel shades and 
Aga cookers. Severely compromised not so long ago, designers are 
evidently still shy in the presence of cast iron, maintaining a frigidly 
platonic relationship in the name of easy cleaning and good house- 
keeping. That graceful and beautiful things could be, and used 
to be, made in it seems still almost inconceivable. 

Messrs. John Gloag and Derek Bridgwater are at pains to cure our 
inhibitions. Primarily they write as historians rather than critics. 
The text reads as a scholarly chapter in industrial history rather 
than a study in aesthetic form. It could be said, in fact, that when 
the authors find it impossible to resist the temptation to denigrate 
Victorian design, they do it on unstated premises, and with some- 
times arguable judgement. The book’s debt to the National Buildings 
Record’s ubiquitous photographers, and to Mr. John Summerson’s 
pioneering visual curiosity, is evident and acknowledged. Sur- 
prisingly little use, on the other hand, seems to have been made of 
he researches of Dr. Siegfried Giedion into this same subject, and 
of perfunctory reference to foreign examples give the 
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cut out, and the book differently entitled ! This apart, it has real 
value, and is unlikely ever to be approached, in the overwhelming 
mass of pictorial evidence which it brings to support a case which 
can only be described as cast iron. LIONEL Brett, 


Miss Bowen’s New Novel 
The Heat of the Day. By Elizabeth Bowen. 9s, 6d.) 


The Heat of the Day is the first novel Miss Bowen has published 
since Death of the Heart in 1939. Those of her admirers who have 
waited impatiently for it will not be disappointed. Her theme js 
London between the autumn of 1940 and the raids of 1944. Much 
journalism has been written and forgotten about that period Now, 
after the necessarily long gestation of the artist, comes the turn of 
those few who can record for the future not only the war’s event 
but its whole nature. Miss Bowen is, of course, unequalled in the 
recreation of atmosphere. When at a band concert in Regent’s Park 
we meet Louie, whose haplessness is the secondary story of the 
book, and see Harrison deciding to act, the very smell of the warm 
autumn evening comes from the pages. Throughout, the war 
atmosphere with its tension and exaltation, the heightened conscious- 
ness that comes with near death, the other excitement that adds 
oddly to love, the physical exhaustion, empty shops and everyday 
difficulty of life, gave to me, Who spent those years outside England, 
the experience of war-time London. 

Miss Bowen’s plot is not really important. One feeis that, know- 
ing a plot to be a necessary evil, she has found it piquant to use 
one that would better suit the methods of Mr. Graham Greene. 
Stella, a woman of forty with a son in the army, loves a younger, 
war-crippled man who, unknown to her, is selling secrets to the 
enemy. Harrison, some sort of M.I.5 employee, offers to protect 
Robert if Stella will transfer her affection to him. Miss Bowen 
wastes little time upon the wherefore of this story. We are not told 
how Robert is betraying his country or even, very clearly, why ; or 
how .Harrison hoped to protect a known traitor. To the reader who 
appreciates Miss Bowen’s literary power and subtlety, these details 
are not important. The writer is interested in the effect of Harrison’s 
revelation upon a relationship, one that is perfectly described. It 
is a relationship of early middle age when, with the passions waning, 
the susceptibilities irreparably wounded by life, tenderness and 
understanding are a necessity. Stella’s loss of Robert will, we know, 
‘e more than the loss of a lover ; it will be the loss of a relationship 
which in the world today there is not even time to replace. 

Major characters, who have to be put down in greater detail, often 
lack the sharpness of minor ones, and the reader ‘s likely to remember 
Miss Bowen’s minor characters when Stella, Robert and even 
Harrison have become hazy in the mind. Yet Stella—lacking much 
of the intelligence with which her lovers credit her, humourless and 
rather arid—is an achievement. In spite of her feminine insight 
into the limitations of the woman, the writer conveys the feminine 
vagueness, the perfume of sex that makes Stella so attractive to men. 
Harrison is equally well conceived. There is about him that sense 
of painful isolation, of some horror of childhood that has separated 
him from life, that must always surround any man willing to accept 
the job of spying on his fellows. Compared with these two, Robert 
is unsatisfactory. He never completely comes to life, and we are 
not made to understand his attachment to the Nazi cause or see it 
at work in him. Were the Germans to win, what sort of Nazi would 
Robert make ? No picture comes. Robert’s mother and sister, on 
the other hand, are seen with the same intuitive eye as Miss Bowen 
turned on her bourgeois set in Death of the Heart. The mother, 
cold, enclosed and unassailable as a world inside a paper-weight, 
and the sister, an active irritant of the W.V.S., maddening yet 
pathetic, are both exact. The other secondary characters—Roderick, 
Stella’s son, with the self-conscious confidence and seriousness of 
youth ; his Irish uncle Francis with “his glass-grey eyes careering 
round their sockets, his kind wild smile and ragged pepper-and-salt 
moustache ” ; the Irish steward and his daughters—though less per- 
fect, all achieve a separate existence. The Irish scenes add an area 
of tranquillity to the book. 

A writer’s development is most evident in an increasing interest in 
the complexity of life. In her grasp of, and ability to put on 
paper, characters far from simple, that have not appeared in fiction 
before, Miss Bowen enters the ranks of those rare writers to whom, 
in time, nothing is impossible. Here she covers complexity, not 
only in her characters and the dimensions of her atmosphere, but 
in the composition of the book which is as intricate as # Francesca 
canvas. The two mother-and-son relationships, the promise of the 
one, the tragic outcome of the other, are balanced by two marriages— 
one a disaster of the past, the other of the future. Stella’s marriage 
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to Roderick’s father failed through her inexperience and youth. 
Time has given Stella the advantage over these opponents, but inex- 
perience and its pain persist in the world. We see them here in the 
shape of Lou’e, lost and lonely when her husband is drafted abroad. 
and her girl friend, Connie, are, in a way, the clowns of 
the book ; the'r actions and conversations colour the majer tragedy 
with a reflected ridicule and pathos. Stella divorced her husband a 
short time before his death that would have made divorce unneces- 
sary. Louie learns of her husband’s death while Connie is trying 
to write the letter that will prepare him for the fact that Louie’s 
child is not his. When, after Robert’S confession of guilt and death, 
the strands of the story meet to give pertinence to the whole, it is, 
rightly, on Louie that the last spotlight settles. Louie, widow and 
mother, is the only victor here. OLIVIA MANNING. 
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Fleet Street and Westminster 
1780-1850. By Professor Arthur Aspinall. 
42s. 

IMMENSE industry must have gone to the production of this volume, 
but for whom it is intended or for what purpose it was written is 
far from clear. Who (except the conscientious reviewer) commands 
sufficient resolution to cleave a way through the welter of now largely 
irrelevant detail about ephemeral and forgotten journals like the 
Aljred and the Albion and the Oracle and the Atlas, or projected 
journals which never even came to birth at all, with which the book 
is cumbered ? Professor Aspinall’s aim, to show in what ways and 
to what extent newspapers were influenced by Governments for the 
latters’ own ends in the period he passes under review, is excellent, 
and if only his method had been selective, and he had kept his book 
to about a third of its present length, he might have made a valuable 
contribution to the literature of British journalism. As it is, he has 
rather provided a quarry from which subsequent writers may choose 
with discretion the material they need. 

All this is a pity, for Professor Aspinall’s painstaking researches 
have yielded instructive results, He has taken a vital period in the 
history of the British Press, beginning eight years after the founda- 
tion of the Morning Post and five before the foundation of The 
Times (under its earlier name), and ending five years before the 
removal of the stamp-duty and the advertisement-tax made a cheap 
Press (represented in the first instance by the Daily Telegraph) 
possible. At the end of the eighteenth century newspapers were 
evolving from what were mainly advertising sheets into papers that 
really purveyed news. That invested them with new significance 
for politicians, who were concerned, Brougham more than any of 
them, first that the news should consist of reports of their own 
speeches in Parliament, and secondly that the leading articles, which 
steadily assumed increasing importance, should support the Blue or 
the Buff as the case might be. Hence the technique, fully developed 
in the first quarter of last century, of influencing the Press positively 
or negatively by one inducement or another. On all this Professor 
Aspinall throws valuable light—if only he did not throw so much. 
The obvious method, of course, was the direct subsidy, the most 
respectable recipient of that being The Times, which drew {£300 a 
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year from the Treasury from 1789 to 1799, but never a penny after. 
wards. The practice dated from Walpole’s time or earlier, and aboy 
1790, ten years after the beginning of Professor Aspinall’s Period. 
nine London papers (of which only The Times and the Public 
Ledger survive) were receiving regular payment from the Secre 
Service Fund, and giving due value for money. But not much jg 
heard of direct subsidies after about 1830, and there is no doubt tha 
Lord John Russell was strictly accurate in asserting in 1852 that 
at that time no newspaper drew a shilling from public funds. 

But there were, of course, other methcds than subsidies. Qne 
almost as effective, was the placing or withholding of Governmen 
advertisements. The first example of this quoted by Professor 
Aspinall is based on an expression of satisfaction in the Anti-Facobin 
in 1798, that “ Government has withdrawn its advertisements from 
the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Post and the Courier.” Seven 
years later The Times lost the Customs House advertisements, and it 
suffered again about 1820 for the line it took on the Peterloo incident 
and the proceedings against Queen Caroline. That on the one 
hand. On the other are the positive favours extended to the advertise. 
ment columns of papers faithful in their support of the Administra. 
tion. Ethically there is nothing to choose between the direct 
subsidy and the advertisement method, but the latter was 
considered slightly more respectable. So was a third device, which 
increased in importance as newspaper rivalry in the matter of early 
and accurate news grew keener. Official intelligence could often be 
of considerable value, and the complaints of papers which considered 
that their competitors had been favoured were frequent and bitter 
Examples of such favours extended and such favours withheld are 
numerous, though Professor Aspinall does not menticn what perhaps 
was the most famous of all, Aberdeen’s private intimation to Delane 
of Peel’s decision to repeal the Corn Laws. But that was perhaps 
too superfluous a favour to be ranked as subornation, for by that 
day The Times had attained a position which enabled 11 to be rather 
the dictator than the servitor of Governments. Professor Aspinall 
pertinently quotes the historic episode in 1834 when Barnes, the then 
Editor of The Times, put on paper the terms on which he would 
support a new Tory administration and received assurances which 
he regarded as satisfactory. (He curiously ascribes to Wellington 
in this connection Lyndhurst’s famous remark: “ Why, Barnes is 
the most powerful man in the country ”.) 

One particularly interesting chapter deals, as an example o 
powerful territorial influence, with the papers in Cumberland and 
Westmorland—the Lowther country—and Wordsworth’s _ efforts 
round about 1818 to get a Tory paper started in opposition ro the 
equivocally neutral Kendal Chronicle. Sir Walter Scott was con- 
sulted about the prospect of securing an editor from Edinburgh, 
but in the end the post went to De Quincey, whose reign over the 
new journal, the Westmorland Gazette, was brief and _ inglorious, 
though the paper survived in other hands. But gradually the Press 
was asserting its freedom, mainly because it was acquiring power 
and could afford independence—a fact which various prominent 
politicians openly deplored. It is just on a hundred years since the 
end of the period covered by Professor Aspinall. The transition 
from a partially servile to a completely free Press had by that time 
been almost achieved. The Press has plenty of shortcomings today, 
but subservience to politicians is assuredly not one of them 

Witson Harris. 
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By Tanya Matthews. (Victor 
THIS is a disturbing book. There have been many books about 
life in the Soviet Union, but few writers have described it with 
such objectivity and with so little political bias as this author 
Tanya Matthews is now the wife of a well-known British foreign 
correspondent, and she is one of the few “ Russian wives ” who were 
allowed to leave Soviet Russia. But she began life as Tanya 
Svetlova, and her childhood was spent during the turbulent times 
of the Russian Revolution. Growing up as a child of the newly- 
created Communist State, she was given a typical Communist 
education, and her descriptions of how millions of young Russians 
were moulded to this new pattern makes fascinating, if sometimes 
epressing, reading. 

At the time of the Revolution Tanya Svetlova’s family belonged 
to the modest, cultured bourgeois class, but the young girl and her 
mother—her father died during the troubles—soon adapted them- 
selves to the new régime. Life was hard with little food and over 
crowded rooms, but the author found pleasure in her studies at 
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school and amongst her comrades. These early chapters are 
extremely well-written, and the author has great vivacity and a sense 
of humour. Reading this account of everyday life in a provincial 
city of the Soviet Union, one is reminded of similar scenes in pro- 
vincial England; there is the same acceptance of hardships, the 
same simple pleasures and the same grumbling. These Russians 
are human beings, touching in their love-affairs, and sympathetic 
because of their warm family feelings. But there is an ever-present 
shadow hanging over this outwardly agreeable scene—the Soviet 
Secret Police and its party discipline. 

As Tanya Matthews unfolds the story of her life, the reader is 
ippalled by the manner in which the agents of the secret police 
intervene in her existence. Friends are suddenly arrested and sent 
off to labour camps in Siberia ; she herself is interrogated a number of 
times at the Big House—the name the Russians give the secret police 
headquarters—and she is asked to report on her professors and her 
friends. She bravely refuses, but makes the reader aware of the 
dread that these visits and interrogations cause her. But what is 
more frightening is the indifference of the average Soviet citizen to 
these periodic purges. According to Tanya Matthews, no one dares 
question any arrest for fear of losing his own job and privileges. 
She describes in one chapter the reactions of two young friends of 
hers, Kolia and Lida, whose parents have been arrested and deported. 

“Having lived through the terrible experience of their parents’ 
arrest, they bore no grudge against the régime Their school 
knew strict discipline, socialist competition, hours of military train- 
ing, hours of political subjects, lectures on the current political 
events (the events were explained to them from the Party point of 
view), the glorification of Stalin and a firm belief in his omnipotence. 

“Whilst I struggled to find an answer to some intricate political 
question, Kolia and Lida knew all the answers, applying the never- 
failing Marxist method.” 

Russian Child and Russian Wife, however, is a human document 

spite of its political undertones, She says much about the privi- 
leged position of the Soviet rulers in this nominally classless society. 
She admits that she has always had a special curiosity about the 
of the west, and writes wittily of her first contacts with the 
war. 


pe yp! 
British and American correspondents and officials during the 
But it is significant that when she first heard that the Soviet Union 
was at war in 1941, she assumed that her country was going to fight 
the imperialistic British. DEREK PATMORE. 





COMPANY MEETING 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 


A GRATIFYING RESULT 











Tue fortv-fifth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held 
on February 21st in London. 

Sir Edward Baron (chairman and managing director 
his speech, said :— 

Despite the manifold difficulties which have continued to beset us, the 
outcome for the year under review was gratifying. When last year I 
assured you that your board would use every means within its power 
to achieve a result which would enable the existing rate of dividend to 
be maintained, I did so with a certain amount of trepidation. I empha- 
sised that it would not be easy, and as things have turned out that was 
an understatement. 

[he proposed dividend of 35 per cent. is very well covered. 
trading profit of the group is quite satisfactory, but represents a com- 
paratively small rate of return on sales of our products valued at many 
ens of millions of pounds, and achieved after great effort on the part 
of our workpeople, staff, representatives all over the world, as well as 
much anxious thought and careful planning by those of us sitting at this 
table. I trust that you feel satisfied that our strong financial position 
has not only been maintained but in fact improved upon. 

The indication from the Government that they have arranged for an 
increased allocation of dollars for U.S.A. leaf purchases this year is 
therefore 2 relief to us all, and if all goes well with this year’s crop as 
to quantity and price, this will mean that the present level of consump- 
tion can be maintained without a decrease in our stocks. 

In all markets our brands continue to maintain their prestige, although 
the maintenance of our high standards in the prevailing conditions is 
not easy to accomplish. It is not the quality of our product or lack of 
demand which gives us concern, but the world economic situation 

I should be doing you a dis-service if I were to be too optimistic and 
I should not be true to my own feelings if I indulged in exaggerated 
pessimism. We are thankful that, as far as we can see, we shall be able 
to maintain our turnover in this country at its present level, and we trust 
that the same will apply in our export trade. Provided nothing unfore- 
seen occurs, I look forward to presenting an equally good account twelve 
months hence. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

From the replies so far announced to the F.B.I. inquiry on divideng 
limitation, it is already abundantly clear that the renewal of the 
present voluntary agreement after March 11th is not going to be all 
plain sailing. While many of the larger industrial companies, such 
as Courtaulds, seem willing enough to accept a fixed-dividend ceilj 
for another year, others have seized the opportunity which the FBI. 
inquiry has afforded them of expressing their dissatisfaction with 
what they rightly regard as a one-sided bargain. To make dividend 
limitation conditional on the Government effectively stabilising wages 
or agreeing to reduce expenditure and taxation is, of course, some. 
what illogical, in the sense that if wages rise and industrial taxation 
is not reduced precious few companies will have the profits available 
for paying larger dividends. What is clear is that industry—or q 
large section of it—feels that in return for an undertaking to Pursue 
at least a policy of moderation and restraint in dividend payments 
the Government should be prepared to give some quid pro quo. | 
shall be surprised if Sir Stafford Cripps shows himself unwilling 
to meet industry in .he matter of, say, tax allowances for depreciation 
as part of a new dividend bargain. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO STOCKS 

There is nothing in the full report of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company to call for any revision of the view I expressed last week 
that at their present level around £6 the Ordinary £1 units are 4 
sound if unexciting industrial investment. It is clear that the board's 
decision to reduce the dividend from 33 per cent. to 32 per cent 
has been made for policy reasons. Net profits would have covered 
a 33 per cent. distribution with a fair margin to spare, but the board 
has chosen to raise the transfer to general reserve by £500,009 to 
£1 million. It is the old story of high replacement costs, which in 
this instance has to be considered not only in relation to fixed assets, 
but in the matter of stocks. 

Much of the interest in the latest accounts is in fact to be found 
in the stocks item. Although the balance-sheet shows an increase 
of just over £1 million in stock-in-trade to £83,847,935, this reflects 
higher prices and masks a reduction in quantity. At their present 
level, stocks are down to the bare minimum and are substantially 
below what the company regards as desirable for comfortable and 
efficient working. At the coming annual meeting the President will 
doubtless refer once again to the question of funding a substantial 
part of the company’s heavy temporary borrowings by means of an 
issue of permanent capital. Meantime, there is no reason to suppose 
that the board’s views on this subject have altered during the past 
twelve months. ‘The intention is to make a new issue of Ordinary 
shares at par as soon as the bonus duty is removed, provided one 
other condition is satisfied, namely, that the company is assured of 
the maintenance of its leaf supplies. 


BRAZIL RAIL AFFAIRS 

So far, stockholders in the Brazilian railways and other utility 
undertakings which have been the subject of take-over discussions 
have heard little news of any fresh developments arising out of the 
visit to London of Senhor Machado, a high-ranking Brazilian finan- 
cial executive. The first fruits of his visit have been the redemption 
of the outstanding balance of the San Paulo Coffee Realisation Loan, 
but no purchase bid has been announced for either the Leopoldina 
Railway or the Great Western Railway of Brazil, in respect of which 
negotiations are believed to have reached a fairly advanced stage 
some months ago. If City reports can be trusted, an offer in the 
neighbourhood of £1o million in cash has been made for the 
Leopoldina Company, but it has not yet been accepted. It is also 
understood that a take-over plan for the Great Western of Brazil 
includes an offer of cash, plus an investment in a new company in 
Brazil, which would take over the management. It would be sur- 
prising, therefore, if, before Senhor Machado leaves London in 4 
few weeks’ time, some sort of agreement has not been hammered out. 
Meanwhile, Leopoldina 4 per cent. Debentures around £84 still look 
an attractive speculation, in that any reasonable purchase arrange- 
ment could not fail to include their repayment at par. The {10 
Preferred and £10 Ordinary shares of Great Western of Brazil quoted 
around £54 also look a good purchase for investors who do not mind 
shouldering some risk. 
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SCTU ‘Ss ' ‘ETINGS Resident Managing before the Sun r rush I 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS | qiomrortasie Modern Fiat to. let ee ar a wa te to 
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or promising students from —£e is kes. to service. Fully licensed Tow “Reopening "March, 26th, "Country 
most promising students from | S°parate Ps ounge. © gns . : e-opening March 26th t 
Schoals Heat's, 196, Totten- | I OGNOR. First-class Guest House. Good FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing House Hotel in sheltered bay. Beautifully 
Road food. home comfort Terms mod full South Delightful gardens, terracing furnished, every modern convenience. First- 
XHIBITION or East Araican Art, | Wrowortny, Sylvan Way. Tel.: Bognor 350 to sea shore. 200 bedrooms. h c. sea class cuisine. Club bar. Terms from 25/- 
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Last week. Admission free... orcas | Se, et ee ee, Reduced off Season terms. Phone: Felix- SMANKLIN. Isle of Wight. MEDEHAD 
I — ahib lon - ‘Slovene Carinthia and every comfor Good food and wines Stowe 221 established 65-bedroom, licensed Hotel, 

' r vt ormation Office of the | garden produce, fishing tennis riding , ;Ww 2 under the personal direction of Mr. and 
rede al People's Republi ‘ot Yu oslavia | Garage Moderate term Details from ow. wae ene. ah Y cot ° fo Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
-6 dl ic. Sats.) until March 12th Tos Mae & Sons. I (Dept. FAR/1& Seaman : Coast. Two miles of Trout Fish- and to ali we say WELCOME in the fullest 
" f y 5. |v Um Berkeley St.. I ndon. W 1, oF branc hes ing. River in garden Adjacent Golf Links, sense. From 7 gns. Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 

TATIONAL SOC IETY. 16th Exhibition at OLKESTONE Comfortable hom for . Te : ; Batt 

R Ir te Galleries 195, Picca- Guests during Spring. 3 ans. Every Boating, Billiards, Tennis, Shooting, Bath- gipmoQuTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
; oe 10-5. incl. Sats. 1/-. — | comfort 2 ing, et Every modern comfort. Home sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
QPAN! ISH Boors or Re —s YEARS, pre- Mee TCHE wt IC ——— a Lf Bro — — -— — — sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCS 
‘ sented by the Institute of Spain at bridge Vv vec wr periods slwyngwair Newport, ‘embro ilre, appeals to all who look for winter warmth, 
The tior ook , 7 . rle | of one or two weeks ce rin sor prvice. 
The National Book league. ‘sarch inh. | I EAL'S week, ep RESTAURANT || Nr. GUILDFORD, Surrey. BRAMLEY S2mfort, good catering and personal ete 
' io @ (except vdays) serves good food and wine in quie GRANGE HOTEL (On the Brighton oac : : 22 
Yaily, 12 a.m ; pm cep inda t N TEL he Brigt Road From 54 gns. Sidmouth 221 
Adm: m Is Tuesdays and Th ursdays and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- outside Guildford.) 45 minutes Waterloo ; , 

5 6d Member free ne coffee, < h and tea.—196, Tottenham Station 18-hole Golf Course +e gremseurne. You ane yt bent the Enea 

Cor rt Road l Gardens. Cocktail Lounge Bar Billiards. iviera or prin sunshine 4 

iin : == on = Her rERS Tastes Prowers direct from Enjoy good food at this lovely Country VICTORIA HOTEL for all-vear-round com- 
WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL | fi Gonsret Nossetes St ives, Cornwall, | | House. Tel: Bramley 2295-6 attractive room: telephone and Rediftusion 
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A IR PASSAGES to South Africa at short OCH CARRON HOTEL. ROSS- =a HARROGATE. THE GRAND HOTEL. Radio by your bedside; breakfast in 
j ytice bs lly chartered atriiners 4 Situated among he peace Sea Io H Always in Season The Social Centre of and service with a smile Come and be 

t Profit by our long | the Highlands and overlo lox om ing : x. Oo 2. Yorkshire's famous Spa Facing Valley spoilt ! Tel. 951 

field. Spe ". cone ay . ww io auie trams seit at TR a Gardens Excellent accommodation from TQ@RQUAY. Get Spring in your Step at 
_ € ee di tance For brochure and particulars apply Single bo ny I ce th oe pee i “1 the GRAND HOTEL. A suite or a sunny 
-— —~ 2x : Suites yaily Orchestra and weekly Dance bedroom ? Sunshine and service with ® 
a t as re WT UDDIFORD nr Barnstaple, N. Devon Covered sun walk to Baths. and within smile Whatever your personal requirements 

- ( a Pont ‘St Lon- N Broomhill A very. comfortably easy distance of shops and entertainments. write S. R. Paul, General Manager. Tel. 2234. 
eae ; ‘SLOane 7601. or | appointed country house in 150 acres lovely Brochure from the Manager. Tel. 4631. TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
WHitehall 830-39 s+. “*, ff, FF * wa LYNMOUTH. ‘TORS HOTEL. Generous the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 
(CONTINENT AL TOURS by British Moto well manared hotel. _Delightt il country fare, well-stocked cellar. Dancing, a sociable Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 

ach Conduct d ; throughout fase Tel: Shirwell Cocktail Lounge These, coupled with the and the Coast Fully licensed First- 
farch 25th: Chateau yuntry, Roman ‘ W. Cornish fishing village. Torrevean coastal scenery of N. Devon and the glories class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ance, 6 Gave 59 ‘ Je Private Hotel. Porrnuieven. Lt.-Cdr. of Exmoor, combine to — your Honey- ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 

- mar iS Gay j ‘ @ H. ©. Selby, R.N. (retd.) moon of Holiday a ppy memory. 9-hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 
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t special leaflet. MAYiattr $125. B ‘ween, Mount — ene mth, comfort and good cooking. and Dancing—all free to residents. 150 
ain and A tails be. ee og ae 3 ~ Bges 4 UNCH A. gh -, ‘bathrooms : allable 31 miles rooms (many with private bath), and self- 

Switzerian = . a a h 2 - ndou Excellent Colf Courses contained suites Central Heating. 
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